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Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


You CAN TURN IT 
BETTER, FASTER, 
FOR LESS...WITHA 
WARNER & SWASEY 


FOR THE GOOD SOLDIERS ON 
AMERICAS PRODUCTION LINES 


Betore victories can be won on battle lines they 
must be won on production lines—and hundreds of loyal 
American workmen are winning them. Warner & Swasey 
has designed this citation for such men—workmen whose 
practical ideas, initiative and extra effort are increasing 


vital production for war. 


These men swap their ideas every month in Blue 
Chips—a little paper published by Warner & Swasey but 
written for and mostly 4y turret lathe operators all over 
America. If you would like your turret lathe operators to 
have it, send us their names. The reports in it of what other 
workmen are doing to increase production may encourage 
and inspire them, too. There is no cost. We want to work 


with you in any possible way to help your men turn out the 


guns and planes and shells in time for victory. 
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The Tires that Go to Sea 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


¥o don’t see the tires? Look 
closely and you'll find 12 of 
them— solid rubber tires on the 
“bogie” wheels that carry the endless 
track. And the track itself is rubber 
——a “square tire” we call it. 


Many, many thousands of special 
B. F. Goodrich tires on all manner of 
combat vehicles are going to sea these 
days. They're the tires that you might 
have had if it were not for the war. 
But it makes you feel good, doesn’t it, 
to think of the vastly more important 
job those tires are doing today. 

B. F. Goodrich now supplies tires 
for essential civilian use as well as for 
military purposes, Tires which con- 
serve rubber by providing more mile- 
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age per pound of casing. We don't 
ask you to buy tires today. Instead we 
say, guard your tires carefully, make 
them give the last, final mile of serv- 
ice for your country. And then, when 
you must buy, get good tires. 


B. F. Goodrich Speedliner Silver- 
towns for trucks and buses 
have an amazing record 
for long mileage in all 
types of service. They are 
built with a broad, flat- 
tened tread construction. 
They're made with Dura- 
min, the famous B. F. 
Goodrich discovery that 
keeps rubber young. Two 
of many reasons for extra 
miles. 


Free Book for Truck Owners 

To get more extra miles from Sil 
towns or any other tire we suggest y 
write for a free copy of the new Operator 
Handbook. It contains 100 pages of pr 
tical tire information. It will 
money, make your tires Jast longer. W 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., General Offi 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Calif 
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If there was any mud in his thinking, 


Pearl Harbor =~ cleared it up! 
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Meet Mr. American Citizen, civilian model. 

He’s in this thing now, to a finish. They can ration 
his sugar, tie up his car, war-tax him within an 
inch of his pay check ... and he'll say, “Is that all 
you want of me?” 

' As he sees the soldiers go off to this world-wide 
war, he wishes he were young enough, or strong 
enough, or free enough to go along himself. 

But that’s not in the cards. O. K. He’ll work harder 
at his job, buy more bonds and stamps, study his first 
aid book more earnestly . . . and grin at every civilian 
deprivation they throw his way. For he knows at 

last what this war’s about, and... 
—— . . . he’s all-out to do what he 
can to win it, quick. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Who's Going to Stop Inflation? 


Inflation is a hateful word. No one 
says anything good about it. 

Yet it’s increasingly evident that no- 
body in Washington intends to do any- 
thing really effective toward preventing 
inflation. Maybe there’s confusion over 
methods. Maybe it’s politics. Surely 
there’s some double talk in high places 
where the threat of inflation is ofhcially 
deplored. 

Anyway, if inflation comes, the Ad- 
ministration intends to see that it’s the 
“right kind”—that it advances historic 
New Deal aims. In the light of these 
aims, watch several pending develop- 
ments: 

The cut in OPA appropriations. 

The fight over subsidies to brace price 
ceilings. 

The deadlock over below-parity sales 
of government-held farm products. 

Continued upward adjustment of 
wages. 


Threat to High Incomes 


The Administration was all for head- 
ing off inflation if this could be done 
by enormous taxes—levies that came 
largely out of the upper brackets and 
that might have been counted on to 
modify the economy profoundly. Now 
that they have been stymied on this 
tax program, the planners are begin- 
ning to argue that guided inflation can 
end up with much the same result. 

The important thing about inflation 
is the way it operates as a redistributor 
of wealth—taking from those with rela- 
tively rigid incomes and giving to those 
with more flexible incomes. Tradition- 
ally, the beneficiaries are the speculator, 
the employer, the landowner; sufferers 
are the bondholder, the pensioner, the 
salary and wage earner. 

Yet there is nothing sacrosanct about 
this pattern. If the nature of the rela- 
tive rigidities should change, inflation 
could move wealth in other than the 
normal directions. Freak rigidities (ceil- 
ings on manufacturers’ prices) can exist 
in a war economy, and so can freak flexi- 
bilities (ability of wages to outstrip 
prices). 

@ What's in View—Every effort is going 
to be made to keep prices from running 
away. Wages will be allowed to go u 
faster than living costs. Management's 
pay and profits are in the middle. 


Battling for Position 


Deliberate use of inflation as a politi- 
cal device is not unprecedented. The 
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Bolsheviks made use of it in 1917-18. 
So far there is no sign of such cold- 
blooded deliberateness here, 

Reasonably sounding arguments are 
advanced that “hot money” must be 
located and taxed. And every indi- 
vidual will have more and more hot 
moncy as things to spend it on become 
increasingly scarce. 

Or the argument is based on “ability 
to pay,” disregarding the fact that no 
one is “able’”’ to pay the sort of taxes 
that would be required to have any 
influence on inflation. 

Behind these sweetly reasonable trap- 
pings is the brutal reality of a naked, 
many-sided battle among all groups in 
the community. The prize is the limited 
present supply of civilian goods and 
preferred position after the war. 


Compromise on Steel Pay? 


Best guess is that War Labor Board 
will grant a cash wage increase of 50¢ 
or so to Little Steel workers, with retro- 
active pay in bonds. This boost would 
represent about half the increase in the 
cost of living shown by the record in 
the case. 

The board was thrown into a flurry 
this week by the President’s remark at 
Tuesday's press conference that an in- 
crease in steel wages would contribute 
to the rise in the cost of living. The 
board doesn’t know whether to take 
that as a directive or to reach an inde- 
pendent decision. The obvious expec- 
tation, then, is a half-a-loaf compro- 
mise, which begs the issue. 

The White House is not meeting 
squarely any major issue which excites 
the popular interest. Until it does, 
WLB, OPA and other administrative 
agencies either won’t or can’t act 
decisively. 


OPA Cultivates Labor 


“The crazy quilt economic theory of 
the Office of Price Administration gave 
comfort to all enemies of labor.” —That’s 
a quote from ee Murray at the Little 
Steel hearings, and it reflects a view too 
common in labor circles for OPA’s com- 
fort. So it is setting up a Labor Policy 
committee to convince labor that OPA 
has the workingman’s interest at heart. 

Robert R. R. Brooks, formerly with 
WPB and a teacher of industrial rela- 
tions, heads a committee of nine union 
leaders—three from the C.I.O., three 
from A.F.L., and three from the Rail- 
oe Organizations. 

e committee will stay on safe 
ground, won’t tackle such sticklers as 


the impact of wage increases on prices 
Instead, it will work with labor in it 
role as consumer. Subcommittees arc 
being set up to deal with rent, price 
rationing, and quality of merchandis« 
Data gathered in these fields will be 
funneled through union headquarte: 
and union publications to laborers and 
their families. 

@ Back Door—OPA, which can’t diplo 
matically or effectively try to stop wage 
increases, wants to get its point of view 
across to labor by enlisting the unions 
as an ally in making GMPR compliance 
effective. 


Price~and Wage—Freeze 


OPA is heading into one of its tough 
est fights involving the relationship of 
wages and prices in the regulation it | 
now drafting to put a ceiling over con 
struction prices (BW—Jun.20°42,p7 
But it has the support of an agreement 
between the AFL building trades union 
and the Department of Labor. 

OPA’s scheme is to freeze the price 
of a construction job at cost of ma 
terials plus labor charges at the rat 
of a base date, plus a specified per 
centage markup. Original intention to 
use a March base date for labor rat 
has been abandoned in favor of a Jul 
] date—which ties the price regulation 
in with the A.F.L.-Department of Labor 
agreement. 

That agreement specifies that the Dx 
partment will accept the union rates of 
July 1 in setting the minimum wage 
rates on federal construction, as required 
by the Bacon-Davis Act. The A.F I 
agreed not to ask for wages higher than 
the July 1 rates except with the ap 
proval of a Wage Adjustment Board 
made up of representatives of the union 
and the federal construction 
under the chairmanship of Labor’s As 
sistant Secretary Daniel Tracy. 
© Double Check—Thus, a wage increase 
would have to be approved by the Wage 
Adjustment Board and also run the 
gauntlet of OPA appeals procedure 


‘ 
agencies 


Emphasizing Wage Stabilization 


In its decision granting wage increases 
in nine New England textile mills, 
the National War Labor Board shows 
that it regards standardization of the 
wage pattern in an industry more im- 
portant than the merits of individual 
cases. 

The increases ( 6¢ for those paid 65¢ 
an hour, 7¢ for those paid less, and 5¢ 
for those paid more) were necessitated, 
the board said, in order to narrow a 
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—but those that do make history! 


Shell men may not ring the bell every time 
they advance an idea, but their practical 
suggestions have had real dollars-and-sense 
value to manufacturers in dozens of differ- 
ent industries. Time and again their sug- 
gestions have been the starting point for 
increased production, longer machine and 
tool life, improved product finish. 


Take the case of the manufacturer who is 


HEL 
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machining gears for army tanks... By using 
Shell’s improved method of balanced lu- 
brication, gears were turned out 50% faster; 
finish was improved. And this was accom- 
plished without the purchase of any new 
equipment. 

Because you are looking for worth-whileideas 
like this, why not ‘talk it over” with 
the Shell man? Cail him in today. 
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wage differential created by recent in-_ 


creases in the New York metropolitan 
area. ‘The board feels that the mills as 
a group can meet the increase without 
breaking through wage ceilings, and the 
fact that some of the high-cost mills 
cannot do so must be overruled in the 
interest of wage stabilization. 

The board also rejected the argument 
that production prospects of the mills 
are poor, on the ground that it cannot 
approve a “relatively low wage sched- 
ule” merely because the “overall neces- 
sities of a war” result in decreased pro- 
duction and high costs in a consumer 
goods industry. The union had asked 
for 10¢; the companies had offered 5¢. 


No Moratorium on Debts 


The Treasury is now soft pedaling 
talk about a debt moratorium, but the 
Senate Finance Committee will prob- 
ably reopen the whole question of debt 
repayment under the proposed tax struc- 
ture, 

A general moratorium is pretty much 
out of the question. (The President's 
anti-inflation program said we should 
pay off our debts to keep down our pur- 
chasing power.) Present thinking in 
Congress favors a tax exemption for 
savings or for income devoted to debt 
repayment. The subject bristles with 
practical objections, however, and any 
discussion is likely to be sterile. 

Premature announcement and care- 

less phrasing made it look like the 
‘Treasury was recommending a general 
moratorium on debts. Actually, all it 
did was submit a memorandum on debt 
repayment to the Ways and Means 
Committee. Among other ways of han- 
dling the problem the memo mentioned 
a moratorium. 
e Your Italics, Mr. Morgenthau!— 
“From the tax point of view,” said the 
Treasury, “this solution would be the 
best of all.” Failure to italicize ‘from 
the tax point of view” was what put the 
Treasury on the spot. 


Draft Status of Married Men 


Current confusion over draft status of 
married men is due to the fact that 
Selective Service is now in a transition 
period as regards deferment because of 
dependency. 

Until the passage of the Allotment 
Act last month, dependency was a 
strictly financial affair. ‘That act pro- 
vided for recognition of family relation- 
ship as the major factor in determining 
“anes (BW—May30'42,p8). 

iffculty in making the transition is 
that few local boards have any pool of 
1-A registrants with which to meet their 
quotas. Procedure is that recent reg- 
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istrants are continually being classified, 
and those put into 1-A are almost im- 
mediately inducted. 

In order to avoid a hiatus in meeting 
calls for men, those who were in process 
of classification when the act passed are 
still being classified under the old rules 
—so that some married men are still be- 
ing inducted. Within a few weeks, it is 
expected that nearly all draft boards will 
be making their classifications on the 
new basis. 


Dividing Up the 3-A’s 


Before long the draft status of men 
with dependents will be settled. Only 
single men (and those married after 
Dec. 8) will be drafted. Meanwhile, 
local boards will divide up their 3-A 
registrants into several categories: 

(1) Married men without children. 

(2) Married men with children. 

(3) “Hardship” cases (men with de- 
pendents who could not get along on 
the federal allotments which become 
payable in November; it is assumed that 
this last class will be small, perhaps 
10%.) 

No local board is supposed to start 
cutting into its 3-A’s (except to cor- 
rect improper classifications) until it has 
exhausted its 1-A’s. And when it does, 
it’s supposed to take all in one category 
before going into the next. 

Selective Service tries to adjust local 
board quotas of men to be drafted so 
that all boards will move into a par- 
ticular category at about the same time. 
If a board is given a quota that doesn’t 


conform to this, it can and should ob 
ject to its state director. 

@ War Workers—Present division be- 
tween 3-A’s and 3-B’s (men in essential 
industries) *is expected to continuc 
Probably 3-A’s in each category will be 
called ahead of 3-B’s in the same cat 


gory. 
Cutting Down on Reports 


Business men, up to their ears in 
paper work incident to the war effort 
were cheered by one July 4 announce 
ment from Washington. Chairman 
Nelson of the WPB revealed the forma 
tion of a committee to reduce that par 
ticular form of red tape. ‘The group | 
headed by Joseph I. Lubin, a New York 
accountant. 

Its job will be to abolish immediately 
unnecessary forms and questionnaires, to 
consolidate those remaining, to keep 
down the issuance of new WPB forms 
requesting information from industry 
All forms now in use will continue Oct 
] unless notice to the contrary is given 


Relief for Machinery Makers 


Machinery builders’ faint hopes that 
revision of Price Regulation 136 (BW 
May23’42,p74) would move their pric: 
base from October, 1941, up to March 
1942, proved nothing but hopes. How 
ever, they are reasonably well satisfied 
with the revised version. Particular] 
welcome is the March base for the cei! 
ing price on machinery parts, manu 
facture of which is likely to be a short 


As one of his first official acts, 
Elmer Davis, head of the new Office 
of War Information has established 
priorities on propaganda. Just re- 
leased for the guidance of radio sta- 
tions and other mediums of commu- 
nication is a list showing the order of 
importance of thirty-odd specific sub- 
jects on which various government 
departments are releasing informa- 
tion. Here they are with their ratings: 

AA—Recruiting (for the armed 
forces and the merchant marine), 
WPB’s Production Drive, price con- 
trol, salvage of rubber, War Bonds 
and Stamps, Department of Agricul- 
ture’s grain storage efforts (in the 
Middle West and West Coast). 

A—Automobile and truck pooling, 
gasoline rationing, labor recruiting 
and training, need for nurses, enroll- 
ment in Office of Civilian Defense 
services, recruiting of shipyard work- 


Priorities on Propaganda 


ers, Bureau of Reclamation enter 
prises (in area west of Denver), farm 
labor shortage (in areas designated 
by U.S. Employment Service), in 
creased production of farm supplies 
vital to war. 

B—Salvage of scrap metal and rags, 
nutrition drive, OCD’s dissemina 
tion of first aid information, Labor 
Department’s child welfare program, 
information on other Latin American 
republics, Bonneville power program 
(in Pacific Northwest), forest fire pre 
vention (in mountain regions), Agri 
culture Department’s special drives 
to move food surpluses. 

C-—Electric power conservation, 
conservation of household equip- 
ment, WPA concerts, civil service 
war jobs, mine safety (in coal and 
metal mining areas), Interior Depart- 
ment’s grazing service (in Northern 
Rocky Mountain area). 


An efficient world-wide distributor 
organization makes Willson Safety 
Service and Equipment available to 
all industry, everywhere. 

Consult your local Willson Sofety Service 
Representative for information on the specific 


Willson Goggle, Respirator, Gas Mask or 
st Helmet to protect your workmen, 


GOGGLES * RESPIRATORS * GAS MASKS + HELMETS 
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run operation under heavy expenditure. 

The burdensome requirement of re- 
porting a complete price list on parts 
is eliminated. Provision is made for 
charging overtime labor costs and other 
cost factors arising from rush work on 
machinery. 


Stepping Up Power Output 


WPB wants to see the utilities to step 


up the rating of power plant electrical 
| equipment so as to get more energy with 


the same plant and to permit design of 
new layouts with less equipment. 

W PB’s power branch feels that mod- 
ern transformers and generators can (as 
they often do) carry up to 25% more 
load than nameplate ratings indicate. 
At the branch’s suggestion, Donald Nel- 
son asked the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Association to file a formal 
report recommending exactly what can 
be done. 

A combination of revised nameplate 
nomenclature and a priorities policy of 
assessing equipment priorities requests 
on the basis of the wartime performance 
ratings can put this machine “speedup” 
into effect. 


Britain Aids Small Retailers 


OPA exccutives are watching closely 
the fate of a proposal just made by gov- 
ernment officials in London to come to 
the aid of the war-squeezed small re- 
tailer. 

Key to the new scheme is a system 
of compulsory insurance to provide 
funds for the future reestablishment of 
small shops. To create this fund, all 
retailers except those with a turnover 
of less than $4,000 a year would pay a 
levy of 1% on gross turnover. From 
the fund, payments up to 5% of annual 
turnover would be made to small shop- 
keepers who closed their businesses. 
This, it is estimated, is enough to cover 
fixed obligations while the shop is 
closed. Another fund would help, pro- 
vide capital to resume business after 
the war. 


Coming: Shorter Shortages 


OPA researchers, just home from Lon- 
don, predict drastic changes in the ap- 
pearance of the United States during 
the next six months. 

Fresh from England where all types 
of products from clothes to kettles are 
drastically rationed, these researchers 
declare that “utility clothes” (BW—Jan. 
31°42,p34) have become popular, shoes 
have been reduced to a half dozen styles 
and colors, and automobiles have almost 
disappeared from the roads since gaso 
line for pleasure driving is banned. 


And the Sugar Piles Up 


Sugar storage is the latest hea 
in connection with the commodity. }; 
cause of rationing, all supplies 
cess of permissable allowances st 
the hands of the refiners and arc } 
beginning to tax warehouse spa 
capacity. 

Latest idea is to have consum« 
the storing—allow them to buy up 
supply for several months. Nothing h, 
been done about it yet, although OP4 
has given a “bonus” of two extra pound 
on ration ticket No. 7 and increased the 
allowance for institutional and industria} 
users. 

e@ Pass Buck to Grocers?—An carlie; 


| 
their 


nce = 


idea was to clean out the warehous 
by urging grocers to lay in supplic 
Trouble with this scheme was that } 
passed the basic problem—storage pace 
—intact from refiner to grocet 

solved nothing. Grocers furthermore 
probably wouldn’t want to tie up muc 
money in a commodity whose deman 
is controlled by the government. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


As one example of the Elmer Day: 
influence in the Office of War Informa 
tion, watch for a trend toward props 
ganda aimed at stimulating post-war 
internationalism. OW/l is readying ma 
terial emphasizing what nice people our 
allies are and the importance of joining 
with them in a just peace. 

Harold Ickes is being talked up as just 
the man to coordinate rubber—along 
with oil. As usual, the suggestion : 
coupled with attacks on Jesse Jones, but 
for once some kind words for the ec: 
battled moncylender are being poured 
into the President’s ear by his intimate 

A big rubber company has perfected 
a tubeless tire. Military significance: 
makes this very hush-hush. And in 
dentally, WPB says fruit growers shal 
no longer burn old tires to smudge 
orchards when frost threatens. 

Control over alien property has been 
divided between Alien Property Cus- 
todian Crowley and Secretary Morgen- 
thau, as expected (BW —Jun.6’42,p15 
The Treasury will continue to handk 
frozen funds and financial transact 


APC will handle alien owned or con- & 


trolled business enterprises. 

Concentration of manufacture of c- 
vilian goods, slow in getting started, 
now is in the cards for a score of indus 
tries. It came first in stoves (BW- 
May23’42,p16). Now it is annow ed 
for porcelain enamel hollow ware: 0! 

17 plants, only five will continu 
make pots and pans. 
-Business Week’ 
Washington Busca 
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_] FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lofest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chartbelow). . . . ..... *182.6 1182.2 183.0 164.3 160.9 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)........... 606... c cece eens eens 97.7 96.5 99.3 93.8 94.9 
mec te 05 of Automobiles and Trucks........ ‘ 22,680 22,935 21,975 18,535 96,457 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily ay. im thousands). $38,914 $37,991 $44,964 $14,242 $29,989 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)....................00.0005 3,424 3,457 3,372 3,289 2,904 
Crude Oil ont PE cc ccwrbesetecvansccescsvesss«s 3,297 3,719 3,602 4,038 3,658 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).........................205. 1,896 1,854 2,092 1,632 1,881 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 80 79 79 85 90 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..............6.--. 000 0ee 63 62 62 45 61 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . coraccesen Sea SER2e Sez,042 $11,161 $9,704 
ent Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). i bade aera —8% +9% —12% + 39% + 23% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................000eeeeeee 186 198 191 136 216 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 231.8 229.7 228.3 221.0 203.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 155.0 154.9 152.3 150.1 140.5 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 181.1 179.3 181.3 173.9 146.7 
I GE, OOD. cca sdsc sc ccctenssvececacess $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
a reer Gmnmeeme Cnet AGS, COM)... 0... ccc cee cc ccrec sconces $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
per (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 2.0.2... 66. e cece eee eee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.035¢ 
eat (No. I CE CM, OUD. icc ccpccsossssenesececuss $1.09 $1.12 $1.10 $1.23 $0.98 
+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... 2.2.0... cece cece eee eee eeeeees 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.62¢ 3.45¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten d Pe ihe kestkesetanss enon besad 19.83¢ 19.22¢ 18.77¢ 18.33¢ 14.72¢ 
TS ci scan ssn cad ses cbaspecnccsccceseressensan $1.222  $1.195 $1.215 $1.271 $1.248 
+Rubber (ribbed SE, PON BU, MDs occ tceccncscccsecscnceceuue 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ 21.63¢ 
FINANCE - 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)......... 0... 60-0 eseeeeees 67.6 65.5 66.6 71.5 80.1 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.31% 4.34% 4.32% 4.33% 4.29: 
igh Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................ 2.83% 2.84% 2.86% 2.84%  2.75° 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.34% 2.34% 2.32% 2.40% 2.18% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable). ..............6.20 2 cece eeee 117% 1.17% 1.08% 1.029 0.67% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 4-1% s-1% 5% 4-54% 4% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 25,502 25,948 25,483 23,650 23,949 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 32,382 31,587 31,679 30,085 28,325 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,469 6,505 6,542 6,726 5,898 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks..............6.0000 0000s eeeees 912 844 931 957 981 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 18,232 17,361 17,226 15,049 14,293 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. .................0000eeees 3,410 3,508 3,548 3,666 3,579 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday serics)................... 2,260 2,650 2,780 3,085 5,265 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series 2,873 2,698 2,723 2,361 2,273 
*Preliminary, week ended July 4th. + Revised. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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4 
USE STANDARD MOTORS 


Wherever possible, select standard, open, 
sleeve-bearing motors. Building fewer ‘spe 
cials” means faster and .greater production 
of motors for you and others engaged in 


essential war work. 


yy) 
—-~ SEND PROPER PRIORITY 


Be sure correct priority papers accompany 


if 


your order and that the priority rating reflects 
the urgency of the motor’s use in the war 
effort. The filling of many motor orders is 
delayed because of incomplete priority in- 


formation. 


Tri-Clad motors 
ere available up 
to 100 hp in 
stendard, open 
construction. Ask 
your G-E repre- 
sentative for de- 
tails on other 
types and rat- 
ings. 


GENERAL 


12 


NEED MOTORS? 


bf Things To ae 


.. TO GET THEM FASTER 


$6 


Sw 


PLACE ORDERS EARLY 


Order the motors when you order, or plan 
for, the equipment they are to drive. Avoid 
delay and “mix-ups” by giving complete 
specifications; i.e., type, horsepower, speed, 
voltage, phases, frequency, enclosure, mount- 
ing, time rating. 


i 


CHECK G.E. FOR WARE- 
HOUSE STOCKS 


A supply of many standard motors is kept 


/ 


ie, 


on hand to meet urgent war needs. Perhaps the 


motor you want, or can use with a few simple 


changes, is available for immediate shipment. 


Your aid on these 4 points will help us to produce and 
deliver more motors. Your choice of Tri-Clad motors will give 
you extra protection against (1) physical damage, (2) elec- 
trical breakdown, (3) operating wear. 


TRIVCLAD motors 
ELECTRIC 


9 
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THE OUTLOOK 


“The Big Job Is Ahead of Us” 


War output must be doubled and price control efforts 
must be redoubled. Farm problems bedevil OPA. But farmers’ 
income is headed toward a new record. 


Reorganization of the War Produc- 

tion Board this week marks another 
milestone in the nation’s war effort. 
Achievements in the Battle of Produc- 
tion have already been remarkable. But, 
as Robert Nathan, WPB’s planning 
committee chief, put it this week: “The 
big job is ahead of us and not behind 
us. 
In the last analysis, production can 
only be evaluated against the course of 
the war. And the German push this 
week in the Kursk-Kharkov sector (page 
32), the Japanese capture of another 
link on the all-rail route to southeastern 
Asia, and the continuing threat to Alex- 
andria and Suez, are proof that we have 
far from enough material yet to take the 
offensive to victory. 


Squeeze, Cut, Synchronize 


Keynoting the new drive, Nathan 
says “Our resources must be used to 
the limit.” To attain the goals set, we 
must more than double our output of 
planes, ships, tanks, and trained troops. 
From here on in, that means that WPB 
has to squeeze the last ounce of raw 
material out of our capacity, cut mili- 
tary specifications for supplies to mini- 
mums, and synchronize the flow of raw 
and semi-finished products so that final 
arms assembly moves at top speed. 

Here the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has a part to play. OPA is work- 
ing out pricing formulas for armament 
products. Ceilings have been set on 
industrial machinery, and an_ aircraft 
price regulation is “in the works.”” The 
WPB, the government buying agencies, 
and now OPA are continually pressing 
for lower production prices. What's in- 
volved is more than the danger of in- 
flated war costs. Price control is one 
way to stimulate efficiency, to achieve 
the necessary maximum of arms output. 


Political Damage —-- 


That’s one reason why administrative 
economists get so upset by the kind of 
pressure itics now hampering the 
inflation fight—the job is tough enough 
as it is. The President is urging Con- 
gressional leaders to take up some of 
the slack in the inflation tight rope. 
But much permanent damage will have 
been done. 


Take subsidies (page 15). Business 
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was reconciled to subsidies in the first 
place only because Henderson had said 
again and again that no relief from the 
squeeze could be expected by punctur- 
ing retail ceilings. But canned fruit and 
East Coast “gas” ceilings have been 
cracked. Now, even if OPA should get 
subsidy funds soon, its job in getting 
business to accept them in lieu of fur- 
ther punctures will be ten times harder. 


Threat to Confidence 

And what if prices were raised, slowly 
but surely? ‘The price level might go up 
only 5% or 10% in the next few 
months. But public confidence in price 
control—perhaps the chief factor in its 
success—might collapse. In any case, 
political bargaining for economic advan- 
tage would be harder to stop, consumer 


and retailer evasions of ceiling and ra 
tioning regulations would mount, and 
new buying waves might be touched off 

Right now, OPA has more problems 


with farm prices. Vegetable canners 
want the higher prices fruit canners got 
last week. And packers are being caught 
in a squeeze. Pork products are limited 


by ceilings, but live hog quotations, 
spurred by Army and lend-lease buying 
continue nsing. OPA alternatives, lack 
ing subsidies, are to freeze hog pi 

or puncture another of its cherished 
ceilings. 

Cattlemen have a different complaint 
—that beef ceilings are too low for prot 
itable finishing of animals in the feed 
lots, and the nation’s meat production 
will suffer. Meanwhile, Congress con 
tinues to battle over 100%-of-parit 
loans and Commodity Credit Corpo: 
tion power to sell feed wheat bel 
parity (page $4). 

All of which implies that the farm« 
is far from being the economic prob 
lem he was in the "Thirties. Indeed, i: 
come from marketings and governmen 
payments in the first five months of th 
year ran $1,500,000,000 ahead of tl 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE COST OF PUBLIC DEBT 
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In line with the Treasury’s easy money 
policy for financing the war, the aver- 
age rate of interest on the outstanding 
public debt declined in June to a new 
low of 2.285°,. That’s because much 
of the new debt contracted over the 
past vear was in short-term paper. 
Yields on currently issued obligations 
range from 0.365% on Treasury bills 


to 2.9% on Series E Savings bond: 
The average rate appears “ceilinged 
at 2.5%, the return set for the bull 
of the new long-term bonds. With 
the public debt due to jump $5 

000,000,000 in the next year, 
0.1% cut in average interest rat 
would save, at the June 30, 1942, debt 
level, $125,000,000 annual charges 


each 
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HIGHWAY AIRFIELD 


Opening of the nation’s first flight 
strip, built along a strategic highway 
“somewhere on the Atlantic Sea- 
board,” by the Public Roads Adminis- 


tration of the Federal Works Agency, 
marks the beginning of a program 
which will include several hundred 
such auxiliary landing fields. The strip 


is 8,000 ft. long, 500 ft. wide, has a 
runway 7,000 ft. long and 150 ft. wide. 


total for the same period in 1941; and 
farm income totaled $11,800,000,000 
last year. ‘This points to a new record 
in 1942, higher even than the $14,- 
600,000,000 peak of 1919. 

But these gains are not founded on 
higher prices alone. Production also 
will outstrip past highs. ‘The Food for 
lreedom program calls for sharpest 
boosts in oil crops, canned vegetables, 
and meat and dairy products. ‘The 1942 
hog crop is now estimated at 105,- 
500,000 head, 21% more than in record 
1939; egg and poultry production has 
been running 16% above last year, and 
beef and veal slaughter has been ahead 
of scheduled boosts. 

Fortunately, the weather thus far has 
been remarkably favorable to pastures, 
and wheat, hay, oats, and other crops. 
And, so far, the nation’s farms are em- 
ploying more workers than last vear. 
But agriculture in the San Francisco 
Federal Reserve District (page 52) al- 
ready is being pinched by lack of farm 
hands. 


Profits Report 


Estimates of corporate profits for the 
first quarter of 1942 have been compiled 
by the Department of Commerce, 2 
ing a slight gain over the first quarter 
of last year, but a more than seasonal 
decline from the last. Railroad and re- 
tail trade groups fared best, and manu- 
facturing, power and gas, and wholesale 
trade worst. 
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“W” means ‘War 


WPB reorganization gears 
board into our world-wide job 
of war production leadership. 
New accent on materials. 


The War Production Board this 

week reoriented itself to deal with a 
new phase of the war in which this 
country takes over the definite leader- 
ship of the United Nations—a leader- 
ship carned by creating the biggest war 
industry yet, forced upon us by Brit- 
ain’s inability to find a strategy of 
victory over the Axis might. 
e@ World-Wide Job—WPB is sloughing 
off units which have worked themselves 
out of a job and is gearing those that 
remain into the Combined Production 
and Resources Board—the “Interna- 
tional WPB.” 

Donald Nelson’s prime responsibility 
in future will be to coordinate United 
Nations production in much the way 
that U.S. production is now being 
rationalized. 

Assisting Nelson in his job as senior 
member of CPRB is James S. Knowl- 
son, who moves from his post as direc- 
tor of WPB’s Division of Industry Op- 
erations to become Nelson's deputy on 
CPRB. 


e Planners Go Strong—Nelson also 


takes with him to the international ;. }) 
his professional thinkers—Stacy May «| 
Research and Statistics and Robert \ 
than of the WPB Planning Comn 
tee. They will be the chief U.S. nx 
bers of a combined planning staff. 

William L. Batt, vice chairman, 
essence takes over Nelson’s former j 
As deputy director of WPB he \ 
have the prime responsibility for U. 5 
war production, particularly when \ 
son 1s absent as on his trip to London 
next month. 

e Changes Are Formalities—With 
WPB, the changes are more formal than 
actual. Few changes are made in pr 
sonnel, few functions entirely wipcd 
out. The Production and Materials 1D 
visions disappear as such; most of their I 
functions are put under a new Director 
of Operations. 

By and large, the changes are in flow 
of authority, in arrangement of the 
work. A clear separation is made be- 
tween those units of WPB primari! 
concerned with policy and the actual 
operating units (whose chief job 
governing the flow of raw materials 
Groups now definitely limited to pol- 
icy advice include Civilian Supply and 
Labor Production. 

e Houghton Heads Operating Branches 
—The industry and commodity branches, 
with the bulk of the operating work to 
do, are put under a new Director Gen- 
eral of Operations, Amory Houghton, 
formerly deputy to Philip Reed in the 
old Bureau of Industry Branches. (Reed, 
under fire from the Truman commit- 
tee, has been transferred to London.) 

The Priorities Administration Divi- 

sion (which mostly just coordinates the 
priorities work of the branches) is 
under Houghton, as are the Conserva- 
tion and Inventory Control Divisions. 
New units under Houghton are the 
Production Engineering Division, 1 
sponsible for spreading new technical 
knowledge, and the Facilities Utiliza- 
tion Division. 
e New Programing Unit—Midway be- 
tween the policy-forming and operating 
groups is a new programing unit. This 
represents an expansion of the Require- 
ments Committee and the Progress Re- 
porting Bureau. 

The unit, headed by Vice-Chairman 

Knowlson, is responsible for interpret 
ing strategic and policy decisions of 
WPB and CPRB (on which Knowlson 
is a deputy). 
@ Knowlson’s Other Units—The former 
Division of Purchases, reorganized as 
the Procurement Policy Division, joins 
in this job under Knowlson. So does 
a new Construction Program Division, 
responsible for capital expansion plans 
e The Major Gaps—Two big holes arc 
still left. ‘The Smaller War Plants Corp 
setup will not be completed for som 
days. And the expected merger of th 
Army and Navy Munitions Board with 
WPB has not vet come to pass. 
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OPA’s Price Ceilings Crack 


And as long as Henderson remains on the outs with Con- 
gress he will get neither funds for adequate enforcement, subsidies 
to cushion GMPR, or other anti-inflation controls to ease job. 


Leon Henderson has twice been 
forced to cut holes in his cherished re- 
tail price ceilings—permitting a boost 
in the price of gasoline by 24¢ a gal- 
lon and of 1942 canned and dried fruits 
by 15%. He didn’t want to do it; al- 
most everybody agreed that he wouldn't. 
Yet the whole pious chorus was in vain. 
@GMPR_  Endangered—The Gencral 
Maximum Price Regulation now stands 
a good chance of being scriously dam- 
aged for lack of supporting funds, of 
failing in its initial purpose to hold 
prices to a fixed level, or of suffering 
the intangible consequences that flow 
from having lost face. 

What has occasioned the break- 

through is the fact that the Office of 
Price Administration sometimes doesn’t 
see eye-to-eye with industry, and—more 
importantly—is at loggerheads with Con- 
gress. So far the White House has re- 
trained from entering openly into the 
squabble between OPA and the men on 
Capitol Hill. 
e Why There’s a Fight—Henderson’s 
fight with Congress—which has all the 
earmarks of a perennial affair—is just 
now approaching its zenith. A sort of 
three-cornered base holds this antag- 
onism aloft. 

First of all, Congressmen have a mul- 
titude of squawks against rationing (in- 
cluding publicity over those X cards) 
which immediately befuddles the price- 
ceiling issue with something entirely 
different: Physical treatment of scarce 
goods. Next, the farm bloc doesn’t 
want retail prices to act as a brake on 
agricultural prices, thereby preventing a 
rise to 110% of parity. Finally, resent- 
ment has been building up over OPA’s 
fondness for reputedly radical lawyers 
and economists, plus Henderson’s re- 
fusal to follow political routine in ap- 
pointing personnel. 

Consequently the House voted Hen- 
derson a mere $75,000,000 when he had 
asked for around $195,000,000 (BW— 
Jul.4’42,p5). Now it’s the Senate’s turn 
to hash the matter over. Henderson by 
this time has toned down his $195,- 
000,000 request to $161,000,000, which 
is the figure advocated by the Budget 
Bureau all along. But even if he gets 
that much from the Senate, it seems 
likely that a Senate-House compromise 
eventually will whittle some funds away, 
and that Henderson may be lucky to 
wind up with $125,000,000. Further- 
more, Congress at this moment is dis- 
posed to give the money on a short-term 
(not annual) basis in order to keep Hen- 
derson tied to a leash. 
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@ Subsidies and Farm Funds—T wo other 
Congressional actions dovetail into this 
fracas over money. ‘There’s the impor- 
tant matter of subsidies to ease the un- 
equal impact of the price ceiling. ‘This 
is taking a back seat while the main 
show over operating funds is going on. 
Then there is a row over the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture funds (page 84). 

While the President has gone to bat 
for the Department of Agriculture, 
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SUNKEN SHIPYARD 


Instead of building merchant ships 
high on ways and sliding them down 
to the sea, the Pacific Bridge Co., 
Alameda, Calif., simply digs a hole, 
builds the ship in it, and releases 


White House support for H 
hasn't been nearly so visible. Sis 
in the seven-point anti-inflation 
(BW—May242,p15) are. st 
around. Wages, taxes, and fa 
especially are in a muddle, th 
ing decisive has been done on 
rationing, tighter credit rul 
savings via compulsory bond sal 
@ Industry Proves Recalcitrant—O 
of these woes, industry—or at 
tain sectors of it 
signs of squeamishness about 
subsidies, and is asking 
price increases instead 
Such a situation developed in tl 
fortnight with respect to cann 
dried fruits. Apricots, for exam; 
year cost the canner $67 a ton as a 
last year’s $45; labor costs are up; 


is beginning t 


+ 


bry 
ce) 


water into the hole to float the ship 
out of the graving dock for fina 
ting. The prefabricated ship 

built by this below-sea-level metho 
will be completed in about 

The graving dock launching 

nates dangerous greased way 


transportation. So OPA was consulted 
for relief, and here the matter of subsi- 
dies came up. 

@ Thumbs Down on Agriculture— 
Promptly the canners would have done 
it. Who, said they, was going to pass 
the money around? ‘lhe Department of 
Agriculture (whose Commodity Credit 
Corp. has an unobligated $200,000,000 
that could be tapped)? If so, to heck 
with it. 

This superficially surprising stand is 
the result of the canners’ long and in- 
grained fear of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s proclivity for gradc-labeling. 
Hence, the idea of having Agriculture 
hand out money, and then possibly tie 
a grade-labeling string to it later on, 
got the cold shoulder “Tight off. 

In the end, Henderson had to boost 

retail prices as much as 15%, though 
“this is not a satisfactory solution—it 
is inflationary.” 
@ Hot Seat Gets Hotter—Thus with 
canned fruit prices about to go through 
the ceiling, gasoline already past the 
OPA barrier, and women’s outerwear 
virtually pledged to the hidden inflation 
of lower quality and higher price lines 
(BW—Jun.27'42,p17), Henderson _ is 
feeling the hot seat grow hotter, with 
no relief from Congress in sight. ‘To 
these problems may be added the fact 
that because OPA has none of the 
imagination-inspiring tasks of WPB, 
consumers have failed to get excited 
about it. 

The absence of glamour, however, ap- 
parently isn’t the whole story. It’s now 
commonly suggested that OPA’s legal 
staff has been a barrier to adequate pub- 
licity and has succeeded only in be- 
fuddling the whole issue. The legal 
mind, it seems, eschews popularized 
definitions, with the result that retailers 
don't know a subsidy from a sausage. 
@ An Advertising Job—T’o correct the re- 
tailer’s indifference—as well as the house- 
wife’s failure to consider GMPR the 
godsend Henderson wants it to be— 
OPA’s Consumer Division (now re- 
shuffled from top to bottom) will have 
to apply modern advertising methods. 
But two months of time are lost. 

Many observers currently believe that 

GMPR stands in real danger of being 
vitiated. ‘That’s an extremist view. 
What's more likely, perhaps, is the in- 
cidence of slowly rising prices—not seri- 
ous over a short ‘period, but bothersome 
in the long run. For even if Hender- 
son gets subsidies (of the kind business 
will accept) there is little chance that 
he will get a police force big enough 
to patrol 1,800,000 retailers, 650,000 
service establishments, and the _ land- 
lords in 366 rent areas, 
@ Promise Falls Flat—While _ partial 
price-control, of course, is better than 
nothing, it does have this disadvantage: 
It's not what Henderson so glowingly 
predicted at the outset. And it is no 
face saver. 
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In his capacity as chief of the United 
Steelworkers, C.I.O. President Philip 
Murray (standing left center), made 
the first statement to the National 
War Labor Board in the public hear- 
ing on the union’s dispute with four 


Little Steel companies. Murray and 
other union spokesmen were fol- 
lowed by a surprise appearance of 


Edward L. Ryerson, chairman of In- 
land Steel Co., who opposed tlic 
umion’s claim to a $l-a-day wage in- 
crease and a union shop. After Rvyer 
son finished, Ernest S. Ballard, T. I’. 
Patton, C. A. McLain, and J. C. Gall. 
as respective attorneys for Inland 
Republic, Bethlehem, and Young; 
town Sheet & Tube, spoke. 


Wage Inflation? 


That’s the basic question 
as War Labor Board weighs its 
Little Steel decision. F.D.R.’s 
stand is likely to set policy. 


As the National War Labor Board 
met in executive session this week to 
decide the Little Steel case, it was so- 
bered by the realization that its ruling 
would, only in part, settle a labor dis- 
pute. More significantly, its judgment 
on the $l-a-day pay increase which 
C.1.O.’s steel union is demanding may 
cither bulwark or blast the nation’s 
present anti-inflation policy. 

e The Labor Issues—As a labor case, the 
issues before the board—the $1 pay hike, 
the union shop, and the checkoff for 
157,000 employees of Republic, Beth- 
lehem, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, and 
Inland Stcel—are of paramount impor- 
tance to American management. ‘Their 
disposition will not only fix the labor 
relations pattern for a basic industry 
but will inevitably influence wage stand- 
ards and union status for a great section 
of manufacturing. The board’s ruling 
on these issues in steel is expected to 


occasion a stock-taking and appraisal of 
employee relations by many large and 
small companies. 

e@ $100,000,000 Is Involved—But cco- 
nomic policies of even greater import 
hang on the outcome of the case. If 
the board decides in favor of the union’s 
$l-a-day demand, $47,500,000 a year 
will be added to the purchasing power 
of the employees of the four Little Stec! 
companies alone. If the rest of the stecl 
industry makes equivalent wage adjust- 
ments—a step which is taken for granted 
—the figure will surpass a hundred mil- 
lion. 

As the result of a steel raise, other 
industries will almost inevitably be 
forced by labor pressure to increase wage 
payments. If their rates of advance 
equal the 16% which $1 a day figure 
on basic steel wages, $3,000, 000,000 a 
year will be added to manufacturing pa\ 
rolls alone. Throwing such a staggering 
sum into the already wide inflationar 
gap between purchasing power and avai 
able goods is considered more thai 
enough to wreck price control. 

e Prices and Profits—Nor will the effect 
of increased labor charges be limited 
to surcharging the fund of “hot money 

in consumers’ pockets. Though the 
bulk of a wage boost in steel may b« 
borne by a reduction in the companies 
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excess profits tax payments to Uncle 
Sam, wage increases must be accounted 
for in production costs. Production 
and distribution will be that much 
more expensive. In businesses working 
on a smaller margin than stecl, prices 
will be forced up immediately, ccilings 
and subsidies notwithstanding. 

NWLB has the word of Leon Hen- 

derson that the wage increase in steel 
will wreck the anti-inflation program as 
it now stands. But the 12 men who 
sit on this case also know that the cost 
of living in steel towns has risen 14% 
since steel employees got their last pay 
hike. They know that if the dollar is 
denied, there will be resentment in the 
mills, stoppages, important losses in 
the output of vital war supplies. 
e Effects Already Visible—Some of this 
has already happened, provoked by the 
eleven-month delay in reaching a settle- 
ment of the case. Ruling against the 
increase can be expected to lead to 
more. 

Therefore the final decision in the 
case is expected to be determined by 
Administration policy. ‘The President 
himself is counted on to give the board 
the cue it is seeking in choosing between 
what it considers to be two very dan- 
gerous alternatives. F. D. R. may, how- 
ever, attempt to resolve the dilemma 
by suggesting a ‘“‘split-the-difference” 


compromise. If he does, the govern- 
ment’s position on war wages and infla- 
tion will be even less clear than now. 
e “Union Security” Is Expected—Some 
form of union sccurity, certainly not the 
straight-out union shop that C.L.O. 
demands nor the compulsory checkoff, 
seems to be assured. Although each 
company involved told the board it had 
no antiumion designs, the union made 
much of citations from the records of 
the companies, particularly of Bethle- 
hem and Republic, in arguing the need 
for union protection. 

The tripartite panel, appointed by 

the board ‘‘to define and iny estigate the 
issues and submit findings of fact” 
showed in its report that it was im- 
pressed on this score. Although the 
board often makes a decision indepen- 
dently of its panel’s findings, it has 
never been known to ignore the kind 
of admission which its panel reads into 
the lack of denial by Republic that it 
had been antiunion before 1937. 
e Dangers of Predicting—In view of the 
board’s previous decision, some form of 
umion security award is indicated. Pre- 
dictions on the wage issue, however, rest 
solely on analysis of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and speculation about what he con- 
siders important to wartime economic 
policvy—and how much pull congres- 
sional elections will exert. 


MOBILE PIPE FACTORY 


Whenever the Lock Joint Pipe Co., 
Ampere, N. J., has a really big order 
for concrete pipe, it moves its “mo- 
bile factory” to the job on 35 freight 
cars. Right now it’s working on some 
of the 47 miles of emergency piping 
to carry water to the war-augmented 
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populace of Norfolk and Newport 
News. Before the Virginia tour of 
duty, it was working on similar piping 
in Cleveland. Huge bottom-pour 
buckets of wet concrete are carried by 
the derrick to upright pipe molds. 
When the cast pipes have hardened 
enough for stripping from the molds, 
they are moved to an “aging vard.” 


Coal Shortage? 


Production and shipments 
in next eight weeks will tell 
whether cold weather tieup in 
transportation will be averted. 


The drive to slice off the n 
autumn hump in coal demand by 
ing bins this summer is teetering 
line between success and failure, Aln 
half a year old now, the promot 
campaign urging all consumers 
coal while the thermometer is st 
has been bringing maximum pub 
to bear on the problem (BW—Apr.4'4 
p7) and thus far has undeniably hx 
backlog coal fires with winter fuel. | 
it could fall short at any minut ' 
@ Production Tells Story—Coa!l 
rapidly into consuming channels 
mined. Hence, production figure 
the basic test of whether or not co 
tribution is getting the jump on 
season or not. From Jan. 1 to Ma 
this year production of bituminou 
(more important than 
about 8 to 1) averaged slighth 
than 11,000,000 tons weekly. Min 
average to afford a reasonabl 

of avoiding transportation ticups 
cold weather comes is just 11,0( 
tons weekly, thus coal progr 
June 1 was slightly better than 
mum requirements. 

Kor a tip on the coal fix th 
watch weekly bituminous coal pr 
tion figures for the next cight weel 
they fall appreciably under 11,0( 
tons weekly, it means industrial an 
dential consumers have lapsed 
old habit of disregarding coal un 
frost nips, and there is troubl 
If they are consistently higher, it 1 
that the railroads probably can | 
the load later. 
© Stepup Has Limits—In any ca 
minous coal production is not apt t 
above 12,000,000 tons weekly. wh 
set as the theoretical capacity of 
dustry. Even at 11,500,000 ton 
the most efficient, highly mechan 
mines and tipples are at their 
the last 500,000 tons week! 
to come from the smaller, m 
properties. 

The Department of the Int 
Solid Fuels division would 
utility and war industry coal 
a 90 to 120 day supply on han 
now, other industries with a 6( 
day supply, and residential con 
with an entire winter’s suppl 
cellar. The inference is plain t 
roads and trucks will have no tin 
winter to haul coal for human 
@ Not Really Aroused—No one of t 
three divisions of consumers ha 
approached stocking up to th 
mended limits yet. On Apr. 1 the 
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days’ supply of both bituminous and 
anthracite coal in industry in the United 
States and Canada together amounted 
to 47 days, only four days better than 
the same date last year. Since Apr. 1 
the over-all inventory has improved 
some, but not enough. 

At the same time there is only one 

spot, New England, where the shape of 
a coal shortage is clearly on the horizon. 
Torpedo trouble on the Atlantic has 
diverted normal water shipments of 
West Virginia bituminous coal. Where 
Hampton Roads used to load the bulk 
of New England’s needs onto — des- 
tined for northeast ports, the trafic now 
moves almost wholly by rail and the 
railroads may not be able to handle as 
much as will be required. New England 
burned 21,000,000 tons of bituminous 
last year and will need 26,000,000 tons 
this year. Based on the record this year 
up to June the area is going to be 
3,000,000 tons short over the whole 
twelve months. 
e Anthracite Strategy—This is allowing 
for an unexpected maneuver on the part 
of Pennsylvania anthracite producers 
who, when bituminous price scales were 
lifted to accommodate the higher cost 
of shipping to New England by rail in- 
stead of water, stepped in with their 
regular all-rail rates on anthracite and 
jumped their New England business 
15%. 

Naturally the country-wide coal mar- 

ket is much larger than normal this 
year. Railroads, the biggest single cus- 
tomer, are rolling every wheel that isn’t 
flat. Coke ovens, by-product and bee- 
hive, and steel and rolling mills are at 
capacity in production, which also 
means in fuel consumption, and electric 
power utilities are similarly in high gear. 
‘These, with other war industries and 
retail consumers, are the heart of coal 
consumption. 
@ Industry’s Bite—Total takings of in- 
dustry for the year are estimated at more 
than 560,000,000 tons of bituminous 
and as much as 60,000,000 tons of 
anthracite. Last year consumption was 
roughly 480,000,000 tons and 50,000,- 
000 tons. In 1940 bituminous con- 
sumption was only +33,000,000 tons. 

Not only does high gear war produc- 
tion mean heavy consumption over the 
usual grates, but the coal industry this 
year must take on whatever it can of 
the fucl oil deficits along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Up to June 12, conversions 
from heavy fuel oil (industrial) to coal, 
calculated at 4 barrels to the ton of 
bituminous coal, had added something 
less than 5,000,000 tons of coal to the 
annual consumption rate. Further pos- 
sible conversions, which probably will 
not all be realized, are estimated as the 
equivalent of a little less than 6,000,000 
tons. 

@ Nothing Spectacular—If the conver- 
sions had all been accomplished last 
January, the added burden on coal 


would only be a week’s production of 
bituminous. As it is, it will be much 
less, hardly a drop in the coal bucket. 
Nor will the conversion of residential 
oil heaters to coal put a big strain on 
the coal industry. Unquestionably the 
changeover will persist as long as users 
can get away from the 50% reduction 
in light fuel oil by shifting to coal (BW 
—May16'42,p16), but the utmost ac- 
complishment in this direction is esti- 
mated to have no more than a possible 
influence of about 1% on the whole 
coal industry. One checking factor on 
residential conversions is the WPB 
order shutting off production of small 
coal stokers on May 31 and permitting 
only use of already fabricated parts to 
assemble the commercial size. 
@ Accent on Production—Main drive 
will simply have to be toward the pro- 
duction of as much coal as possible and 
its movement immediately into con- 
sumer bins. The industry is in fair 
shape to hold production up, despite 
loss of 50,000 men to selective service 
and war plants in the last six months, 
and a maintenance problem on _ the 
enormous amount of underground steel 
trackage and rolling stock in use. 
Consumers, however, must fulfill the 
obligation to fill coal bins this summer, 
even to the extent of taking a different 
size if their favorite nut or stove grade 
is not available (as they have had to 
do in Canada). Rumor has it that 
Washington's next effort to spare the 
railroads this fall will be a request that 
consumers take whatever grade and size 
of coal is available now, so that pro- 
ducers can go all out on production 
without having to worry about match- 
ing orders to the availability of special 
sizes and grades. 


Saving Tire Outlats | 

Diversified retailing, @ ded | 
by manufacturers, is biggest of |) 
several factors which now hold | 
dealer mortality in check. 


For years regular tire retailers wa‘ che) § 
helplessly as chain stores, mail orde; § 
houses, and oil companies cut into thei 
business by merchandising tires ang 
tubes as extra quick-profit items in , 
diversified line of consumer products 
These marketers, handling private | rand 
tires, became a potent factor in tire re. 
tailing, accounting for fully a third of 
all replacement sales. 

More serious from the tire industr’ 

viewpoint was the fact that these out 
lets aimed at volume turnover rather 
than full unit profit and so set me 
chandising and price patterns which 
lowered net return on the business left 
for the trade. 
e Things Are Different—Today, the priv. 
ate brand bugaboo has vanished in the 
wake of government rubber contro\ 
and tire rationing—but many of the mas 
marketer’s merchandising — technique: 
have been adopted by thousands of tir 
retailers as a means of keeping their 
heads above water. 

That trend, transforming drab tit 
outlets into attractive salesrooms for 
hundreds of fast-moving, profitable con 
sumer items, doesn’t entirely explain 
why a slash of almost 90% in the num. 
ber of new tires available for sale hasn't 
been reflected in a correspondingly high 
mortality rate among the dealers. It 
does, however, go far in explaining why, 
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WHEAT HOUSES 


Out in the Southwest wheat growers 
and the grain trade generally aren't 
nearly as concerned with news of the 
interallied nation’s wheat pooling 
agreement as they are with the immi- 
nent and critical problem of finding 
storage space for the bumper winter 
wheat crop now being harvested (BW 


—Apr.25’42,p81). In Spearman, Tcx., 
construction is being rushed on fraine 
buildings (above) each of which will 
provide temporary shelter for 50,(00 
bu. Further north in Kansas, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. is trans 
porting wheat to hundreds of its farm- 
size metal storage granaries in Iowa 
which were once filled with govern- 
ment loan corn (now redeemed). 
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MARS UP 


The world’s largest flying boat—the 
Mars—has completed its first official 
flight, and now goes into regular serv- 
ice for the Navy. It has been five 
vears since the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
was authorized to build the experi- 
mental flying battleship; research and 


design, shrouded in secrecy, required 
more than two years. The Mars is 
able to fly to Europe and return non- 
stop, and as a troop transport could 
carry 150 men. Other facts and fig- 
ures: wingspan, 200 feet; length, 117 
ft.; over-all height, 36 ft.; maximum 
weight, 140.000 Ib.; power, four 2,000- 
hp. engines. 


by the best available estimates, only 


about 25% of the nation’s 150,000:0dd . 


pre-Pearl Harbor tire outlets have shut 
up shop. And some dealers are actually 
making more moncy under ‘rationing 
than they ever did. 

e Other Factors—Seyeral other factors 
besides the transformation in merchan- 
dising have helped dealers hold on. 
While new passenger-car tires are being 
rationed at an annual rate of less than 
4% of last year’s 34,400,000-unit sales, 
they're selling at full list prices for the 
first time in years without the competi- 
tion of $6.66 casings or the bargain 
offerings of “50% off list” of two years 
ago. 

Truck tire prices are “softer” because 

of the stiff competition for this high 
dollar volume business, but they're closer 
to list than in other days. And that 
makes truck tires a prime income source 
in 1942 since they're rationed at a rate 
equivalent to 65% of 1941 sales of 
5,600,000 units. 
e@ Good News—OPA gave tire retailers a 
bit of good news last week in an amend- 
ment to the rationing regulations which 
permits war workers in essential firms 
which employ more than 100 to pur- 
chase new tires below the 884% level 
(third, fourth and fifth lines) when their 
present tires are unfit for recapping. 

The amendment, No. 16, increases 
the potential market, which is all plus 
for the retailer even though the actual 
amount is indeterminant due to the 
sales restrictions which require that a 
committee in each plant certify to ra- 
tion boards the war worker's need for 
new tires. Further, the worker must 
agree to make maximum use of the new 
tires in carrying other employees to 
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and from their places of employment. 
@ Retreads and Used ‘Tires—Sales of re- 
treads and retreading service hit boom 
levels in the 60 davs following the Dec. 
1] “freeze” on new tire sales, before 
they, too, were rationed. ‘The lowly used 
tire, which formerly plaved a negligible 
role, has proved a_ profitable. addition 
to the retailer's product line. Used 
tires now are scarce because of heavy 
demand in recent months. 

In addition, tire outlets generally were 
quick to cut expenses to the bone by 
slashing advertising and promotional 
budgets, reducing rents, and trimming 
employee rolls. Free service has been 
limited, and dealers are learning that 
motorists are willing to pay legitimate 
service fees. 

Increased demand for tire repair ma- 

terials, along with strong sales of in- 
dustrial tires has placed emphasis on 
lubrication and oil changes, and more 
profitable operation of service and main- 
tenance departments. 
e Diversification—But “merchandise di- 
versification”—as one major tire manu- 
facturer tags its retail program—is the 
most important trend on the tire-re- 
tailing scene. Instead of relying solely 
on tires and tubes, batteries, bicycles, 
clectrical goods, and automotive acces- 
sories for their bread and butter, the 
dealers—particularly the large ones—now 
handle luggage, tools for home and gar- 
den, sportswear and equipment for the 
golfer and angler, paints and enamels, 
dishes, and many other items, including 
furniture for lawn, porch, and kitchen. 
Trade observers agree that this trend is 
destined to shape postwar selling tech- 
niques. 

Object of diversification, quite obvi- 


ously, is to widen the retailer's 
potential by providing attractive | 
ucts in addition to tires and tubes to pull 
greater traffic and a larger share of th 
consumer's dollar: 
@ Old Customers, New Prospects—Old 
buvers of tires, accessories, or ser 
now become prospects for the new 
chandise, while the influx of new b 
is a potential source of tir 
vided thev're cligible to buy 

Irom the tire company viewpoin 
and Firestone, B. F. Goodr 
Goodvear are the prime mover t 
trend—product diversity may help 
tire distribution costs by spreading over 
head over larger volume. High distril 
tion costs have been the price umbr 
which brought the competition of th 
mass marketer. Once that problem 
solved, private brands will becom 
MINOT WOr'y. 
@ Sales-T'ested Program—Oldest advocat: 
of diversification is B. I’. Good 
which sales-tested nonrubber consum 
goods in its own stores, and a lin 
group of independent outlets, for 
period of cight years before releasing t] 
program to its dealer organization 
\Car ago. 

Firestone has been most active t 
in the new field and is believed to 
have the largest number of ontlet 
greatest volume in the nonrubber lin 
Currently Firestone is playing p t 
program in a scrics of full-page ad 
phasizing automotive accessori 
covers, luggage and other items. G« 
vear enterec the field late, but i 
the new techniques a hard play, and 
so are several of the smaller firm 
of which are searching for means to } 
their dealers in business. 
@ Ordered Before Shortages—Because of 
their experience and close contact 
suppliers of the new items, B. F. G 
rich and Firestone are believed to hav 
the best inventory position, since they 
placed orders long before material short 
ages developed. Other firms without that 
background have found it difficult t 
obtain some of the new merchandis« 

One major firm’s program compris¢ 
more than 1,200 different product 
compared to some 500 a year ago, and 
more items are being added to repla 
those which no longer are obtainable 
because of matcrial shortages or manu 
facturing restrictions. As in other ¥ 
tail fields, the swing now is toward 
“soft” goods as metal products becom 
scarce. 
e Revamping Required—To succeed in 
the new business, tire retailers have had 
to revamp their sales techniques, learn 
how to set up attention-arresting di 
plays and window trims, and rearrange 
store interiors to obtain efficient trafh 
“flow.” Some dealers have completels 
remodeled their salesrooms, using la‘ 
out plans and counter and display-case 
specifications supplied free by their tire 
manufacturer. 
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As a result the majority of retailers 
are still doing business at the old stand 
—although in many cases you’d never 
recognize the place because of the 
changes. 

e@ The Dealer Picture—It is truce, of 
course, that many of the nation’s tire 
outlets had always carried tires as a 
sideline, depending on other sources, 
such as petroleum products, even gro- 
ceries, as their main livelihood. More- 
over, it is not unlikely that fully 40% 
of the original 150,000 tire outlets will 
have folded before this year is over, par- 
ticularly if gasoline rationing becomes 
a country-wide reality. But that still 
won't discredit diversification. 

The National-Assn. of Independent 

Tire Dealers talks in terms of 60,000 
independents, but it’s doubtful if that 
many outlets actually rely on tires as 
their prime business. Census figures in- 
dicate that dyed-in-the-wool tire retailers 
number about 18,000, three-fourths of 
whom are independent dealers and the 
balance chains and company-owned 
stores. 
e 85% Still in Business—Among these 
outlets, trade sources estimate that fully 
85% are still doing business, with the 
mortality rate lowest among the larger 
retailers, and highest in the group whose 
yearly tire sales normally skirted below 
$1,500. 

Company-owned stores have fared 

about as well as the group as a whole, 
and the total number of outlets today is 
estimated at 1,750 to 1,800, compared 
to about 2,000 a year ago, with Fire- 
stone, Goodyear, and B. F. Goodrich 
the big operators in the field. 
e@ Chain Stores—Chain stores generally 
have been hit hard as far as tire business 
is concerned, primarily because they 
concentrated on across-the-counter pas- 
senger-car tire sales, and, with the ex- 
ception of Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward, paid little attention to 
truck tires, which require outside sales- 
men to contact commercial accounts. 
Since they-had no equipment for re- 
treading or repairing tires, chain stores 
haven't had a cut of the business. 

Bulk of the tire replacement market 
normally is held by independent dealers. 
In 1941, for example, independents ac- 
counted for 46.6% of the business, 
chain stores 19.5%, oil companies 17%, 
company-owned outlets 9.1%, mail or- 
der houses 4.4%, and miscellaneous 
sources 3.4% 

@ Independents’ Advantage—Because in- 
dependent dealers are believed to con- 
trol fully 90% of the nation’s retreading 
equipment, their share of the business 
available this year may logically be ex- 
pected to increase at the expense of 
chain stores, oil companies, and mail 
order houses. (If the Ellender-Patman 
Bill should become law, the independ- 
ents would be the only ones permitted 
to share in the business of selling ra- 
tioned new tires. 
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Opinion differs on 


whether this bill is likely to be reported 
out of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee.) 

Tire retailers generally have capital- 

ized on the need for greater tire care, 
and the growing concern on the part 
of motorists about keeping tires and cars 
rolling. Dealers have seen the wisdom 
of offering tire inspection service, not 
only to eligible tire buyers, but to other 
drivers as well. And these “tire con- 
servation” plans have paid dividends— 
in tire sales to eligibles; greater income 
from tire repairs, brake service, wheel 
alignment, and balancing; and “plus” 
sales of other items obtained from in- 
creased store traffic. 
@ Official Assist—Dealers designated by 
local rationing boards as “official in- 
spection stations” have had an inside 
track on new tire sales, and there has 
been a hot scramble for those positions. 
Generally, however, local boards have 
designated as inspectors those dealers 
who have the necessary repair, retread- 
ing, and inspection equipment, and who 
rely mainly on tires for a living. 

Tire manufacturers have striven to 
suggest ways for their retailers to con- 
tact eligible tire buyers with a minimum 
of cost. Direct mail advertising has 
been employed to reduce sales expense 
and eliminate the need for personnel 
to contact prospective customers. 

e@ Makers’ Economies—T ire makers have 
initiated their own economy measures in 
order to trim sales, operating, and dis- 


WAR WORKERS TRANSPORT 


Latest proposal for the mass _trans- 
portation of war workers with a mini- 
mum use of strategic materials is the 
trailer-bus, built by the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. of Detroit. Well known 
for their highway freight trailers, 
Fruchauf enters the bus field for the 
first time with this model. The new 


tribution costs in step with the red) 
market for tires and tubes. Goody. 41. 
for example, has slashed its sales 4 
field organizations 40%, placing m.1 
of its salesmen and store and ser ic¢ 
managers on the production lines of its 
expanding airplane-fabricating plant: at 
Akron. Similar personnel reductions bh. \¢ 
been made by other firms. Distribut: )n 
and operating systems have been stre: 1. 
lined. 

Tire-market analysts know that when 
the war is over there will be a tre- 
mendous demand for tires, tubes and 
related products. 


NEW VANADIUM MILLS 


Apparently dissatisfied even with tre- 
doubled domestic production of vaiia- 
dium, vital hardener and toughener of 
steel, the government will finance two 
new preparation mills, each to handle 
150 tons of ore a day, at Grand Junction 
and Durango, Colo. These mills will be 
operated by U.S. Vanadium Corp., 
subsidiary of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon, which already is operating at ca- 
pacity two of its own at Uravan and 
Rifle, Colo. And Vanadium Corp. of 
America is completing a mill in Eastern 
Utah, in addition to one already oper- 
ating at Naturita, Colo. 

Colorado Highway Dept. announces 
that $500,000 allocated by the War 
Department won't suffice to complete 
all needed access-roads. 


vehicle has a comfortable capacity of 
100 passengers, but weighs only 11,370 
Ib. The differential dual wheels will 
produce from 50% to 100% saving in 
tires. Built to represent the utmost 
economy in critical materials, the 
trailer-bus still provides ample safety 
factors and ruggedness. Officials of 
Fruehauf foresee a great future for 
this type of vehicle. 
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i... vastly accelerated pace is turn- 
ing power into Strategic Material No. 1. For the 
success of the war effort, Industry must salvage 
its tremendous power-wastes, and use that power 
for war production! 

To help accomplish this urgent task, Gilmer, in 
collaboration with leading power engineers, has 
developed the National Power-Recovery Plan. 
This Plan is practical and workable, pointing out 
plainly just where and how power can be saved 
with a minimum of time and effort. 


one Siler 


NATIONAL POWER-RECOVERY PLAN 


y never TO COVERS — 
1A ELECTRICITY 
al STEAM 
WATER 


REFRIGERATION 
COMPRESSED AIR 
BOILER ROOM 
PRIME MOVERS 


WHAT YOU 


LOSE £4 


Authorities on power estimate that, if the Plan is 
adopted by America’s industrial plants, the resultant 
power-saving will equal the combined output of two 
Boulder Dams! Translate that power in terms of 
more warplanes and tanks! 


Your own plant engineers will give enthusiastic 
support to this Plan, but they must have'executive 
approval before they can move ahead. Do your 
part... put the National Power-Recovery Plan 
in motion! Completely packaged in a special 
Booklet, it comes without cost or obligation .. . 
write to Gilmer today! 


* L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. * 


The oldest firm of rubber fabric belt specialists 
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“W's OK, Silner!” 


says WPB 
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KEEPING BOOKS ON A WAR 


Although estimates for the coming year already over- 
shadow it, the fiscal year just ended established all-time 
records for government receipts, expenditures, and debt. In 
financial terms it furnishes a picture of what happened when 
the United States shifted from uneasy peace to all-out war 

Total government expenditures in the year ended last 
month were $32,397,000,000 Of this, $25,954,000,000, 
or 80% went into war activities. A year ago the nation spent 
approximately 10% of national income on defense. Last 
month it was spending about 40% on war. Next year it will 
raise this to 55% 

Expenditufes last year were more than two and a half 
times outlays in the preceding fiscal year. Two-thirds of the 
increase came in the second half of the period, when war 
expenditures doubled. 

Receipts of $12,799,000,000 last year were the largest 
in history. They covered barely 40% of total expenditures 
but were $6, 356,000,000 over the nonwar outlay. As usual 
income taxes, both corporate and individual, were the 
Treasury's big money maker. Last year they brought in 
$7,960,000,000, more than twice the 1941 take. 

Expenditures for the year exceeded revenues by $19,598,- 
000,000. In addition, government agencies absorbed $2,- 
600,000,000 in their checking accounts, and the Treasury 
increased its general fund balance by $358,000,000 The 
result was a rise of $23,461,000,000 in the public debt. 

On June 30, the government debt totaled $72,422,000,- 
000. Of this $64,537,000,000 was in the form of public 
issues; the other $7,885,000,000 consisted of special issues 
such as those held by the social security trust fund. The 
average rate of interest was only 2.285%. This would mean 
an annual servicing expense of about $1,655,000,000. 

Commercial banks absorbed about 26% of the increase 
in total public debt during the period. Throughout the year, 
the Treasury tried desperately to attract other borrowers so 
that the inflationary increase in commercial bank deposits 
would be minimized. As the volume of borrowing increased, 
however, the Treasury was forced to lean more and more 
heavily on commercial banks. In the first six months of the 
fiscal year, banks took 19% of the new securities; in the 
second half year they took 32%. 

In the current year, war expenditures will step up to at 
least $67,000,000,000, which means a total government 
budget of about $73,000,000,000. Revenues will depend 
on the outcome of the tax fight now going on in Congress. 
The Ways and Means Committee program would yield 
about $23,000,000,000. This means a deficit of $50,000, 
000,000, more than double that of the year just ended. 
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Averting a Jam 
Chicago, at long last, cets 
a positive promise that subway 
on State St. will be finished and 
trains running this winter. 


Typical attitude of the old-time Chi. 
cagoan when assured he will soon be 
riding in a subway beneath the Loop is, 
“I should live so long.” Now, this dis 
belief has begun to weaken. 

For years, State St., the main north 

and-south drag, has resembled a slic] 
torn battleground, with a few vehicles 
gingerly picking their way through the 
debris. Lately the confusion has been 
worse than ever as public utilities 
rushed to complete the rearrangement 
of substreet pipes and cables. 
e The Finishing Touches—Now the citi 
zens—and State St. merchants, who have 
been taking a beating in nerve-ends and 
cash registers from the turmoil outside 
their front doors—have good news. They 
learn with relief that complete resurfac- 
ing of State St. will positively be com- 
pleted in October. Moreover, the sub- 
way itself contains all of its really essen- 
tial parts and materials, is right now 
receiving finishing touches. 

Chicago public transportation is not 

yet crowded to capacity, which is for- 
tunate because public authorities have 
been haunted by fears of a major jam 
ever since December. Increase in mo- 
tor coach, elevated, and street-car travel 
was only 33 million fares for the first 
half of this year. The increase over last 
year is currently running around 6% 
to 8%. 
@ Nub of the Problem—The city and its 
sprawling industrial suburbs contain 
more than 4,500,000 population. Cook 
County has the greatest manufacturing 
output of any U.S. county, and the 
Chicago area is the nation’s greatest 
metal-working center. 

This means that Chicago is a tremen- 
dous focus of munitions making. It 
claims, for instance, more tank and air- 
plane production than even the Detroit 
district. 

All this adds up to the raw materials 
for the world’s greatest traffic snarl when 
Chicagoans really begin relying on local 
transit for traveling back and forth to 
work. Hence, it is particularly good 
news that, barring catastrophes which 
now appear unlikely, trains will be run- 
ning in the State St. subway by late 
this winter. 

@ Chicago’s Master Plan—Basically the 
blueprint for Chicago rapid transit con- 
sists of two distinct subways. The tube 
under State St. would connect two o1 
three miles out with the North Side 
and South Side elevated structures; that 
under Dearborn St. would connect with 
the various West Side elevated lines 
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EFORE the machines of war—planes, tanks, 
B trucks, guns, ships—can stream from their 
assembly lines industrial plants must be “tooled 
up.” Machines to make machines—known in in- 
dustry as machine tools— must be installed to cut 
— bore — drill — mill — and machine the metal 


ASSIGNMENT ON THE PRODUCTION FRONT! 


in the “arsenal of democracy.” Milling me 
chines, like all precision machine tool ow 
ever, had always been produced by “custom 
built” methods. To achieve the volume produ 
tion demanded seemed little short of impossible 


By the development of a unique mass produ 


that is the raw material of the weapons of war. 2 R 
tion system, substantially expanding its plant 
In response to the national emergency, Amer- and personnel, and utilizing the resour es ol 
“dl ican machine tool builders geared up their sub-contractors, Kearney & Trecker Corpora 
_ production to a record shattering pace — the tion attained peaks of production which will 
s highest ever attained in their history. This was become part of the brilliant record of the 
achieved by a radical conversion from “custom- machine tool industry. 
th built” methods to mass production practices— The effective functioning of this production 
el] a remarkable accomplishment, for a machine program called for a vast amount of addi 
es tool is a precision-built machine not usually tional equipment and specialized machine 
the produced by mass methods. tools, many of which were developed and de 
a But the machine tool industry came through signed by the Company's own engineering staff. 
ee in volume — producing machines that ex- Producing milling machines in volume—to the 
celled in accuracy and work capacity as well. highest quality standards, this was and continues 
iti to be our “assignment on the production front 
Long before December 7, 1941 Kearney & 
— Trecker Corporation launched upon the mass KEARNEY & TRECKER 
r production of precision milling machines — CORPORATION 
a vitally needed to implement thousands of plants Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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This assembly-floor view reflects the capacity of our plants—all of them 
operating 168 hours per week and concentrating upon the r , 

T a] y ) ' ‘ | 
volume production of Milwaukee Milling Machines. K E A R N EY & T R E U K E R 
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The “pitch change’ motors that saved a bomber... 


S$ THB BIG AMERICAN BOMBER comes 
A out of a cloud bank, the bombardier 
sights three Jap transports in the sea 
below. 

The bomb bay doors open. Bombs fall. 
Smoke and fire pour up from the stricken 
Jap ships. Direct hits! 

But diving to the attack come a couple 
of Jap Zero fighters. Their bullets knock 
out two of the bomber’s four engines. 
The propellers on the dead engines set 
up a terrific vibration that could tear 
out a motor or rip off a wing. 


Then, in a matter of seconds thanks to 
tiny but powerful electric motors, the 
vibration stops. The bomber steadies 
herself. The guns in her top turret spit 
a stream of fire into the Zeros. They turn 
tail. The bomber returns safely to her 
base. 

What are these tiny motors that kept the 
bomber from tearing herself to pieces? 


They're called “pitch change” motors. 
And they do just that. Hidden in the 


propeller assemblies, they changed the 
pitch of the props on the dead engines, 
until the blades were edgeways to the wind. 

Props in this position can’t “windmill” 
—can’t set up the racking vibration that 
soon shakes a ship to pieces. 


These “pitch change” motors had to be 
made as compact and light as possible to fit 
in a restricted space; had to have a maxi- 
mum of power and dependability. 


In designing motors to meet these de- 
mands, the engineers used Fiberglas.* 
With it, they developed a tough and dur- 
able electrical insulation. This insulation 
helped them get—not only “‘pitch 
change” motors that were small yet 
powerful—but also other airplane con- 
trol motors, generators, and wiring which 
were able to withstand severe service 
under extreme temperatures. 

For similar reasons, engineers are us- 
ing Fiberglas in industry. This material 
helps keep electrical equipment in our 
war plants working at top speed. 


Today, American engineers are play- 
ing a brilliant part in designing machines 
for war, in keeping production flowing at 
home, and in utilizing modern materials 
...one of which is Fiberglas. It is a tribute 
to these resourceful men that they have 
met their new obligations so promptly 
and ingeniously. 

Fiberglas electrical insulation spotlights 
the versatility of a product which makes 
the physical properties of glass available 
in many new and useful ways. Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Ltid., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


elevated Loop since the World’s Fair of 
1893, and by reducing the L congestion 
permit moving all trains faster through 
the downtown bottleneck. 

e Finishing One, Not Two—But the 
war caught the subway construction 
program at a bad time. No official 


Since State and Dearborn streets are 
parallel and perhaps two hundred feet 
apart, passengers could handily transfer 
from one subway to the other. Thus, 
the subway would permit diverting un- 
derground a substantial proportion of 
the trains which have been using the 


statements have ever been forthcoming, 
but it is a safe guess that Washington 
told Mayor Ed Kelly he could finish up 
one subway but not two. ‘The north 
south project was further along, and 
would probably carry more traffic than 


the east-west tunnel. 


Hence the State 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


@ Iron and Steel—Appeals by manufac- 
turers for relief from Order M-126, ban- 
ning use of iron and steel in hundreds 
of civilian articles, will be heard by a 
new appeals branch in the Bureau of 
Priorities. The appeals section in New 
York City has been abolished. 

Maximum specifications for heat-resis- 
tant steel alloys used in metallurgical 
furnaces, oil refineries, synthetic rubber 
plants, cement mill furnaces, and power 
oa equipment are set by Order M- 
1-G 


Price Schedule 100 has been revised 
to grant producers of “Victory” size cast 
iron soil pipe an allowance of $3 a ton 
over estimated sales realization com- 
puted in relation to standard and me- 


dium types. 


© Hides—The entire supply of domestic 
cattle hides, calf and kip skins, and buf- 
falo hides have been placed under com- 
plete allocation control (M-194). 


© Utensils — Order L-30, limiting the 
amount of iron and steel used in essen- 
tial kitchen and household articles has 
been extended through July. 


@ Gas Ranges—The provision of Order 
L-23-C requiring permitted-type gas 
ranges to conform to certain safety and 
performance specifications has been re- 
voked. 


© Cordage and fibers—Processing, sale, 
and delivery of Manila cordage is fur- 
ther cut by Order M-36, amended. New 
limits are 37% of the 1939 rate for 
processing and 414% for sale and de- 
livery. 

Use of the bulk of Sunn hemp is re- 
stricted to manufacture of marine oakum. 

Ceilings on 41 specified constructions 
of burlap have been added to the 17 
covered by Price Schedule No. 18, 
revised. 


© Phosphate Plasticizers—The entire sup- 
ply, production, and use has been put 
under complete allocation (M-183). 


© Newsprint—A differential of $3.50 per 
ton for “super standard” newsprint over 
“standard” is established by amendment 
No. 2 to Regulation 130. 


© Wheat Millfeeds—Specific maximum 
Prices are set at various basing points 
(Regulation No. 173), effective July 4. 


© Ice—The price ceiling base period is 
shifted from March to April by amend- 


ment of Regulation No. 154, but sellers 
continue to have the option of the 
highest price charged during the cor- 
responding 1941 month. 


@ Merchant Exporters — Like manufac- 
turers, they may use their domestic 
sales price as their export ceiling under 
the Maximum Export Price Regulation, 
effective July 2. 


© Tinplate—Manufacture or use of tin- 
plate and terneplate cans for many chem- 
icals, paints, dyes, and other products 
is prohibited by a revision of Conserva- 
tion Order M-81. 


@ Chrome Chemicals — Restrictions on 
use of chrome chemicals and pigments 
in printing inks, ceramics, soap, glass 
aud leather tanning are modified by re- 
vision of Orders M-18-B and M-53. 


@ Drum Coating — Conservation order 
M-158 has been amended to permit 
steel drum makers to use some 150,000 
gal. of exterior coating which they have 
on hand. 


@ Fast Dyes—Civilian quotas for anthra- 
quinone vat dyes and other anthra- 
quinone dyes for the third quarter are 
set at 70% of their use in 1941, as 
compared to 50% in the second quarter. 


© Tungsten—All ores and concentrates 
are placed under complete allocation 
and end-use control by amendment to 
General Preference Order M-29. The 
amount of contained tungsten delivery 
to any one person in any one month 
without restriction is reduced from 100 


Ib. to 25 Ib. 


© Metal Shelving — Manufacturers may 
accept no orders except those author- 
ized by the Director of Industry Opera- 
tions for direct delivery to the armed 
services or Maritime Commission. 


@ Razors and Blades—By amendment 
No. 1 to L-72 production of | safety 
razors from June 23 to July 31 may 
be continued at 70% of 1940 rate; 
razor blades and straight razors at 100% 
of 1940 rate. The freeze on sale of 
safety razors by manufacturers and job- 
bers has been lifted. 


@ Sugar — California-refined cane sugar 
may be sold by Defense Supplies Corp. 
at $5.60 per hundred pounds in ten 
northeastern states, an increase of 15¢ 
a cwt. 


© Woodworking Machinery—Order 1-83 
has been extended to cover all orders 
for a single machine or unit of new 
wood working, saw mill and logging ma 
chinery and equipment costing more 
than $250. 


@ Hand Files—These are added to the 
list of hand service tools covered by 
E-6, limiting type of steel used and or 
ders which producers may fill. 


@ Diamond Dies—Dies with diameter of 
0.0015 inches or less are placed under 
complete allocation by M-181. 


e Suspension Orders—By orders effective 
until their revocation, Manning, Bowman 
& Co., Meriden, Conn., is prohibited 
from selling clectrical supplics contain 
ing aluminum under any conditions and 
Illinois Pure Co., Lemont, IIl., from 
selling any articles containing aluminum 
on orders not rated A-1-J or higher. 


@ Woolen Cloth — Conservation Order 
M-73, as amended for period Aug. 3 to 
Jan. 1, 1943, reduces the amount of 
wool available for all wool fabrics but 
increases the amount of new wool for 
mixing with reworked or reused wool, 
cotton, or rayon. 


© Lingerie—Restrictions imposed by L- 
116 are modified by Amendment | 


@ Flags—Order M-166 grants a prefer 
ence rating of A-2 to purchase orders 
by flag manufacturers for certain fabrics. 


@ Priorities Regulation No. 10 — By 
Amendment No. 1, this regulation is 
made applicable to purchases by distribu- 
tors who buy for resale to retailers. 


@ Tea and Coffee—Orders M-111 (tea), 
and M-135 (coffee), have been amended 
to enable roasters, packers, and whole- 
sale receivers serving public institutions, 
but who did not supply such institu 
tions in 1941, to receive an extra supply. 


@ Dairy Products—Processors’ preference 
rating for emergency maintenance and 
repair materials is raised from A-2 to 


A-1-J. 


© Petroleum—Order P-98, which provides 

for priority assistance to the industry 

has been extended to July 31, but sup- 

pliers who were also class I producers 

must apply under PRP or the interim 
rocedure prescribed by Priorities Regu- 
tion No. 11. 
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FOR the WOMEN 
WHO ARE TAKING “THEIR L. 


For the Women going 
into war plants,— 
sanitary washin 
facilities are neede 
to prevent loss of pro- 
duction caused by the spreading of skin affections. 
Physicians say Dermatitis—skin affection—is a 
common cause of days lost—and recommend sani- 
tary washing as an important preventive measure. 
A Bradley serves 8 to 10 persons simultaneously 
with clean, running water from a central spray- 
head. Water and space are saved—piping and pip- 
ing connections reduced, because each Bri adley 
takes the place of 8 to 10 conventional * ‘single- 
person’’ wash basins. The bowl and pedestal are of 
stone or marble for long life and the conserving of 
critical metals . z° Write for “Picture Book of 
Insts one * toc BRADLEY WASH- 
FOU NT AIN NC = . 2285 Ww. Michigan Street, Mil- 


ro EV. 
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Stationary Equipment Easily 
Made PORTABLE With 
EWC MOUNTINGS 


These strenuous days call for easy, flexible porta- 
bility of all types of machiner?. Just tell us the size 
ond weight of the unit, and the likely speed and rood 
conditions. Our yeors of engineering experience 
will assure you of sound, practical aid in developing 
on efficient mounting—wheels, axles, tongue, springs, 
etc. Write today. No obligation. 


Electric Wheel Co., Dept. BW, Quincy, Ill. 


Men-in-the-know say: ‘‘Good report- 
ing, true, thorough*’—Arthur Krock; 
“Great public aabvtets without white- 
washing or blackening’’—William 
Hard; “Carefully studied discussion 
for better understanding” — Eugene 
Meyer, concerning “Don Nelson's 
Men" in July 4 issue! 
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St. subway is being carried ahead to 
completion with whatever priority as- 
sistance it has needed. 

Work has been practically suspended 

on the Dearborn St. subway for almost 
a year, and will presumably not be re- 
sumed unless the trafic jam from the 
West Side becomes more than the city 
can bear. In that event, the engineers 
would build 4,000 ft. of single tube and 
make a turn-around underground loop. 
They say that, given necessary priorities, 
they could hustle the Dearborn St. sub- 
wav to usable, but far from de luxe, 
condition in a few months. 
e@ How the Subway Will Help—The L 
loop during the peak rush now carries 
72 north-and-south trains, totalling 416 
cars, in an hour. At a start-stop crawl, 
that means ai average of 5 to 6 mph. 
Top limit for smoot th operation would 
be 45 trains. 

Here is where the State St. subway fits 
in. It is estimated to handle on its two 


| tracks a minimum of 74 trains an hour 


at good speed, and to deliver these to 
the clevated lines beyond the con- 
gested area. Tentative plan is to divert 
into the subway 43% of North Side L 
trafic, 80% of South Side. In general, 
express trains will take the subway route, 
while locals continue overhead on the L. 


_ @ Attracting New Riders—Addition of 
| the State St. subway is estimated to 


increase by 21% the annual passenger 
trafic of the L. Some of this wilt be 
riders attracted by faster schedules, but 
the bulk of the increase will come from 
practically doubling the passenger-carry- 
ing capacity of the L structure during 
the rush hours. 

Plans currently under wav bv the 
Office of Defense Transportation call for 
staggering the working hours of Chicago 


| plants, stores, offices, and schools. ‘This 
| should spread the peak load across a 
| longer period and raise still more the 


subwav's contribution to increasing the 
L’s annual c: ipacity. 
e@ Unification Chances Rise—Obstacles 


! 
| which Chicagoans considered practically 


insuperable have in recent months been 
disintegrating under the force of legal 
moves and public opinion. Chicago's 
three major public transit mechanisms 
are streetcar, clevated, and bus. These 
are under separate ownership, and the 
first two are in a welter of receiverships 
and bondholders’ committees. 
Prerequisite of successful subway op- 
eration, according to citv authorities, 
would be getting all of these under one 
ownership. Unbeliev: ably, the assorted 
creditors and stockholders have agreed 
under pressure from the federal court, 
except for the relatively insignificant bus 
operation, so that unification now 
seems just around the corner. 
e@ Equipment a Problem—New cquip- 
ment to be purchased when, eventually, 
it can be obtained, includes 1,000 sub- 
wav-clevated cars, 3,750 buses and street 


cars. There will be city-wide transfers. 


TUBBING IN WOOD 


When he saw priorities taking materi- 
als awav from his brass works in Cleve- 
land, Leon Bloch designed a bath tub 
constructed of plywood and coated 
with a plastic (it has an all-plastic 
drain). Although details of its manu- 
facture are a secret, Bloch said thie 
plastic is being made by the Glidden 
Co. One manufacturer will be turn- 
ing out about 100 a month, two 
other firms will be in production 
within a few weeks, and the product 
will be priced about 25% below 
enameled iron tubs, he says. 


Goodby to Taxes 


It may sound funny at a 
time like this to talk of lower 
taxes, but it’s no joke to states 
losing out on gas levies. 


Che filling-station man gets most of 
the public condolences as chief ccc 
nomic victim of gasoline rationing. Gen 
erally overlooked, but fully as entitled t: 
sympathetic tears, is the treasurer of al 
most any state in the restricted areas of 
the East and the Pacific Northwest. 

Reduction of gasoline gallonage, with 
resultant decrease in sales taxes collected 
from this source, has already brought : 
dangerous shrinkage in revenues of nu 
merous rationed states. Likewise rc 
duced will be sales taxes on the assorted 
accessories and supplies that are used in 
direct ratio to car mileage. Since it is : 
fair guess that many cars will be laid up 
in dead storage when present licens¢ 
plates expire, further shrinkages may be 
expected. 

e Some Stop—Wherever possible, legis- 
lators will turn to capital values, in- 
comes, or general sales taxes to make up 
for lost gasoline revenues. But 10 of 
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The : 
LISS/ ON CONSERVATION CONTROL PLAN 


to save essential tools, 
time and materials 


MEETS WITH 
NATIONWIDE ACCEPTANCE 


Throughout the nation, industries of practically every 
type are applying and endorsing the Disston Conservation Control Plan. 


Hundreds of thousands of the Plan’s Instruction Cards—covering 34 different 
kinds of cutting tools—have been distributed. These are the free cards containing 
information on the correct selection, adjustment, use and care of tools. . . to help 
save time, material and equipment, for maximum war production. 


You can use Disston Conservation Control Cards in your plant to minimize tool 
breakage, reduce waste, simplify supervision, speed output and improve workman- 
ship. Simply request the type and quantity of cards you require and they will be 
supplied without charge—whether or not you are a user of Disston products. 


Disston Hard Edge, Flexible Back, Take this opportunity to cooperate in an im- 
Metal Cutting Band Saws for high portant Conservation program which has met 


speed precision work on ferrous ; : , 
ray psy seal metals . . . they with outstanding success throughout Ameri- 


cut faster and cleaner. can industry. Write today for information 
and material to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
728 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET FREE! 


This booklet describes the Diss- 
ton Conservation Control Plan 
and contains reproductions of 
Cards and other material . . . also 
an Order Blank for your con- 
venience. Send for it today! 
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18 rationed states—Vermont, Massachu- | 
setts, New York, Maryland, Delaware, | 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- | 
lina, Georgia, and Oregon—already im- 
pose income taxes, and North Carolina 
has a general sales tax also. In addition, 
in many of the states which are pre- 
dominantly agricultural or which have 
relatively small populations, gasoline 
taxes and motor vehicle license fees pro- 
vide far too large a portion of the total 
state collections to be readily replaced. 
e@ Dangers in Statistics—Precise compu- 
tation of the percentage of state reven- 
ues derived from automotive sources is 
probably impossible, since many of 
these are concealed in more inclusive 
categories. Moreover, reporting prac- 
tices vary with state laws and customs. 
Still another factor is that many states 
turn over a considerable portion of au- | 
tomotive tax revenues to local govern- | 
ments like the counties. Lumping to- 
gether motor fucl sales levies and motor 
vehicle license taxes, and figuring the 
sum as percentage of total tax collec- 
tions in each state, is unquestionably 
inexact. But it yields some interesting, 
indicative statistics. 

By this arbitrary method of figuring, 
the national average in 1941 from these 
two major automotive classes was 30% 
of total collections by the states, but 18 
states thus obtained 37% or more of 
their total collections. ‘These states are: 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Mis- | 
sissippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, ‘Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Wyoming. It is notable | 
that half of these 18 states are among 
those now rationed on gasoline, and 
that some derive as much as 50% of 
their total tax collections from this | 
source. 
e Impending Difficulties—Diversion of | 
motor-produced taxes from highway 
uses iS by no means at a uniform rate 
throughout the states, and in most in- 
stances is relatively small. In such states, 
the effect on general state services may 
be minor, though highway funds are 
likely to be scarce for the duration. 
Those states dependent upon fuel taxes | 
for debt service on their highway bonds 
may be heading for serious financial 
trouble, even including defaults. 

Even before any effects of compulsory 
gas rationing could be detected, state 
revenues were beginning to feel the | 
pinch from voluntary curtailment by the | 
nation’s motorists. Total gasoline con- 
sumption was up 7.4% in January, up | 
2.2% in February, off 1.9% in March, | 
and off 9.4% in April. 
e Rural Trafic Slumps—The Public | 

| 


Roads Administration maintains nearly | 
600 permanent, automatic traffic coun- 
ters on rural roads throughout the coun- 
trv. So far this year the count on these 
roads has been steadily shrinking com- 
pared with the same months of 1941: 
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Devoe WALLUSTRE Paints 


Help Step Up Production for Victory 


you help the National Safety 
Council's drive to reduce acci- 
dents and conserve America's 
NS vital manpower for war 
production. 


Given the most efficient machines, 
the most modern plant layouts, and 
the best skilled workers, production 
can never reach its peak unless these 
workers can see what they are doing 
with a minimum of eye-strain and 
resulting fatigue. 

Seeing conditions depend on paint as well as on light- 
ing systems. Properly painted walls and ceilings can 
increase the light available — daylight or artificial 
as much as 62%. Scientists in Devoe’s famous research 


laboratories have developed a complete, new line of 

Wallustre Maintenance paints that is stepping up effi- 
ciency in many different lines of industry, conserving and maintaining valuable 
properties in top condition. 

If peak production is your goal, call a Devoe Maintenance Representative 
trained to help you solve this phase of your problem. Perhaps you need a special 
moisture, fungi or fume resistant paint. Devoe has what you need with unusual 
hiding and spreading qualities which make these scientifically formulated paints 
economical to use. Write us today for descriptive pamphlet (WL-3) on Devoe 
Wallustre Maintenance Paints, 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC., 


The 188th year of the oldest paint-maker in America ‘f 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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January was up 1.1%, February was off 
~ 6%, March fell 11.5%, and the April 
rop was 15%. 

Sen. Richard B. Russell of Georgia 
me of the rationed states which de- 
sends most heavily on gasoline taxes) 
uggested one possible way out of the 
dilemma when he introduced in Con- 
cress a bill requiring the U.S. Treasury 
to make good all tax revenues lost to 
the states as a result of gasoline ration- | 


ing. 


New Army Rations | 


] 


Emergency kits developed | 
by QMCare offered as last word 
in getting maximum nourishment 
with minimum weight and bulk. 


Tradition has it that an army travels 
on its stomach, but when a modern 
army makes time it is likely to leave the 
camp kitchen far behind. The advance 
forces of this war—such as parachute 
troops and commando raiding parties— 
must be fed with a maximum economy 
of bulk and weight. Hence the Quarter- 
master Corps’ 2 attention to the job 
of providing balanced emergency rations 
for the soldier away from home base. 

e Sampled by Confectioners—In New 
York City last month, the National Con- 
fectioners Assn., gathered in convention, 
invited members of the food trade and 
press to view the Army’s new rations and 
to meet genial, bulky Col. Rohland H. 
Isker, chief of the QMC’s Subsistence 
Research Laboratory in Chicago which 
developed them. A few adventurous 
guests sniffed and tasted gingerly, then 
wiped out the memory with cocktails 
and hors d’ceuvres provided by the con- 


fectioners. 

The Army’s emergency rations are 

just that and nothing more. They pro- 
vide the maximum of calories and nour- 
ishment with the minimum of bulk and 
weight; they are compounded and | 
packed to stand up under the worst in | 
climatic extremes and rough treatment. 
‘They are reasonably palatable, but there 
is no chance that this man’s Army will 
prefer them to its Sunday fare of 
chicken and ice cream. 
e A Bet for Explorers—Postwar commer- 
cial possibilities for the rations are pretty 
well limited to the small demands of 
hunters, mountain climbers, and polar 
explorers, 

There are five basic Army rations— 
A, B, C, D, and K. A and B are the | 
standard garrison and field rations, re- | 
spectively. C, D, and K are emergency 
rations. A single meal from the C kit 
consists of a can of meat and vegetable 


stew or hash, a 24-oz. biscuit, 1 oz. of 
confections (five pieces of hard, fruit- | 
flavored candy), 4 oz. of sugar, } oz. of | 
soluble coffee powder. Newest Army ra- | 
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How to SAVE STEEL »+»- 


APPROVED, SCIENTIFIC 


SAVE STEEL 


and obtain 
GREATER STRENGTH 
with 
LINDSAY STRUCTURE 


Truck and Trailer 
Bodies 


Barge Deck Covers 
Boat Superstructures 
Floats and Pontoons 


Searchlight Ho: 
(Dust a 


Partitions (Movable), 
ce, Storage, etc. 
Processing Rooms 
and many others 


Today thousands of tons of steel 
are being saved by the use of 
Lindsay Structure. This modern 
assembly using light steel sheets 
is being employed in the con- 
struction of war equipment for 
the U. S. forces. It is used by 
Canada for mobile workshops, 
ambulances, and other combat 
units, with savings up to a ton 
of steel per truck. Conserving 
equally large tonnages of steel, 
fire-proof buildings, machine 
housings, and many other units 


setecre 


no trimming — no fitting 
no welding — no riveting 
NO WASTE 


Steel Structure 
Has Amazing Strength -Weight 


Ratio — 


Prefabricated to EXACT Dimensions 


Close-up 
showing method 
of 
LINDSAY STRUCTURE 
ASSEMBLY 


A wrench 
puts it together! 


are now built of Lindsay Structure. 

Strength increased — assembly 
time reduced. Despite the saving 
in steel, the strength of Lindsay 
Structure exceeds that provided 
by older methods of construction. 

Furthermore, with Lindsay 
Structure preformed sheets and 
framing, cut to exact required 
dimensions, any structure can be 
quickly assembled by unskilled 
workers. There is no riveting, 
welding, cutting, or waste. Write 
for information. 


Lindsay Structure Division, Dry-Zero Corporation, 226 North Bank Drive, Chicago 


Eo 
ar ak hoes 
“* ture. 


This therapeutic instrument housed in 
Lindsay Structure weighs 200 l|bs.; the 
. old ‘style model weighed over 800 Ibs. 


ls STRUCTURE 


6 v Pat On, 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 


U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


LINDSAY STRUCTURE CAN SAVE THOUSANDS OF TONS OF STEEL PER MONTH 
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Air Borne 


| DESTRUCTION 


can come 
to Industry, too! 


As devastating as war itself—the dust laden cone of a raging tornad. leaves 
nothing standing in its path of destruction. 


Far less dramatic, but none the less destructive—industrial dust is the air-borne 
menace that strikes at industry to break down machinery—spoil materials in process 
and cripple the efficiency of trained workers. 


Like a tornado, dust attacks without warning! But, fortunately it need not catch: 


any plant unprepared—for scientific research has made the control of atmospheric 
and process dusts a practical science. 


In the forefront of this battle against sabotage by dust—is the engineering and 
research departments of the American Air Filter Company. Our production of dust 
control equipment today, is being absorbed almost 100% by war materials manv- 
facturers whose output must keep pace with the unprecedented demands for equipment 
and materiel—demands never before exacted in the annals of either war or peace. 


Write today for booklet “AAF in Industry” which contajns valu- 
able information on industrial dust problems and their solutions. 


AMERICAN ATR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 
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| ing gum. 
| dinner and supper units—cheese inst 


tion is K, designed for use under ap 
imately the same conditions as C 
likely to replace it because it off: 
much nourishment—over 1,200 ca 
per meal—with more variety, ap] 
mately half the weight (one K 
packaged, weighs 32 oz.), and less | 
It also uses less tin. 

Ihe K breakfast kit includes 
kinds of biscuit (one, describc 
“bland” is named “‘defense”’ biscuit 
other is a sweet graham cookie); on 
of veal and pork loaf; a_packag 
malted milk dextrose tablets; two 
ages of soluble coffee powder (diss: 
in hot or cold water); sugar; and 
There is some substituti: 


of meat for dinner, for example, bec 
soldiers who tested the rations 

ferred it. 

e “More Appeal”—There’s no parti 
reason for calling the K ration ‘““K 
stead of “E,” which would be the log 
sequence. ‘The only explanation 

Col. Isker and his men offer is that ‘ 

infantry preferred it, thought it 

more appeal.” 

D is the superconcentrated ration. A 
D meal is a 4-0z., 600-calorie bar whicl 
looks like chocolate and somewhat 
sembles it in taste. Chocolate, sugar, 
skim milk powder, cocoa fat, oat flour, 
vanillin, and artificial thiamin chloride 
(vitamin B,) are the principal ingredi- 
ents. ‘The D ration won’t melt at any 
temperatures below 125 degrees F. ko: 
the Air Corps, QMC has made up sp 
cial waterproof, gasproof packages 
three D bars to a kit. Water- and ¢g 
proofing is done by dipping the newh- 
developed containers in specially 
pared hot wax. 

e What Isn’t Revealed— ‘he Subsistence 


a 
. 


Laboratory is mum on what use is being 


made of the rations, whether they have 
already seen service in the Far East and 
on other fronts. ‘he only statement that 
Capt. W. W. Gildersleeve, public rela- 
tions officer, will make is that “millions” 
of packages of the emergency fare are 
now in stock. 

Rations are made up and packaged to 
specifications by well-known national 
manufacturers — meat packers, confe« 
tioners, biscuit makers. Most packages 
carry the manufacturers’ names, but 
OMC won't allow the press to mention 
them. 

Nor are any official figures available 
on how the emergency rations compare 


| costwise with the soldier's standard ¢g 


rison allowance of 52¢ per day. ONC 


| is afraid that publicity might affect bid- 


ding on contracts. 
e Tested by Soldiers—The emergency 


| rations have been tested twice by 1,500 


guinea pig soldiers in active servi 
Each test lasted four or five days. ‘I hic 


| men lost some weight, because of low- 
| ered water intake, but otherwise came 


| through in good shape. 


Members of 


| Col. Isker’s staff also tested the ration 
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“We came out feeling fine,” said Capt. | 
Gildersleeve. | 
While the Subsistence Laboratory 
doesn’t pretend that it’s serving up lob- 
ster and champagne, it considers its fare | 
definitely superior to the “corned willy,” | 
“goldfish,” and hardtack of the last war. 
Appetite appeal was an important factor 
in developing the rations. “We could 
have packed 5,000 calories in half the | 
space,” said Capt. Gildersleeve, of the K | 
ration, “but no one would have eaten it | 
unless he was starving.” 
e “Far Superior’—There’s no official | 
word on whether Col. Isker and his as- 
sistants have had a look at some of the 
emergency rations packed by Japanese 
and German troops, but they will state 
that the U. S. rations are ‘‘far superior to 
anything we've seen.”” The rations are 
not being shipped to other nations un- 
der lend-lease and they probably won't 
be since the Yankee soldier’s taste is not 
that of the British, Australian, Chinese, 

Free French, et al. 


Following Pontiac — 

Many cities in Michigan | 
propose share-the-ride plans; | 
Kalamazoo and Port Huron are 
already making a start. 


Extension of the principles of the 
successful “Pontiac Plan” of motor car | 
conservation is rapidly being undertaken | 
through armament-busied Michigan. Of | 
36 communities considered affected by 
the war, two have begun programs in | 
the past fortnight, 17 expect to begin | 
them in the next few weeks, and 10 are 
in the preliminary phases of organiza- 
tion details. 

e@ Where There Is Progress—Kalamazoo 
and Port Huron are under way with pro- 
grams which call for sharing of rides, 
spreading out of peak transit loads 
through staggering of hours, “courtesy | 
pickups,” and other expedients. Admin- | 
istrators to start plans have been named 
in Detroit, Lansing, Bay City, Port | 
Huron, Ypsilanti, Hamtramck, Ann Ar- 
bor, Grosse Pointe, St. Joseph-Benton 
Harbor, Grand Haven, Ecorse, Center- 
line, Ferndale, Niles, Monroe, River 
Rouge, and Melvindale. 

Pontiac, home of the plan, has suc- 
ceeded in multiplying its use of worker- | 
owned cars by 50%. Where 1.3 per-— 
sons formerly came to work, on an aver- | 
age, in each car parked on a factory lot, 
more than 1.9 now do. This has been 
estimated to save as much as 600,000 
tire-miles weekly. 4 
@ Can’t Stand Success—There’s only one 
sour note. Tabulators say that every 
time reports appear promising solutions 
to the tise problem, the average num- 
ber of riders per car shows an immediate 
drop. 
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Day and Night... 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


An hour saved in refueling 
each of a thousand ships 
means almost 42 days and 
nights gained for the 
United Nations. 


Right now—in the refueling of American ships—synthetic rubber is 
helping to win the grimmest of all battles with the Axis—the battle 
of time. 


Goodall-Whitehead chemists, who are compounding the ‘‘batches”’ 
of Synthetic Rubber that go into our Navy’s oil hose, realize the race 
they are in. There must be no defective elements. These big 6” 
‘throats for fuel oil” must never swell, or soften, or flake, or separate. 
The taming and the technique of curing must be scrupulously supervised 


But it’s not a new job for Goodall. Long before Synthetic Rubber 
was produced on a commercial scale, Goodall-Whitehead chemists 
were experimentally adapting it to rubber processing methods and 
developing industrial uses for it. Today, with the supply of natural 
rubber reduced to a dwindling stockpile, four basic types of syntheti 
rubber are being used in every-day production in our Trenton mill 
Other types of synthetics are going through our Laboratory to b 
formulated into compounds and combinations that will be read) 
when commercial quantities are available. 


With its head start in synthetics, Goodall is one of many Ameri 
rubber companies who will not be licked by a temporary lack of 
natural rubber. 


America will still harness the elements with hose and carry het 
burden on belting . . . Yankee research and ingenuity are resours 
that can’t be bombed or blockaded. 

GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY, Incorporated + Philadelphia » New York + Boston 


Trenton - Pittsburgh « Chicago - Goodall Rubber Co. of Calif.—Goodall Rubber 
Co. of Texas. 


WHITEHEAD BROS. RUBBER COMPANY ° Factory: Trenton, N. J. (Est. 1870 
72 years of ““Know-How”’, Our Most Valuable Commodity. 


— JOO DF INDUSTRIAL 


SS 


UBBER COMPANY uncorecsaten RUBBER 


WHITEHEAD BROS. RUBBER Co. ‘’’”® 


FACTORY: TRENTON, N. J. ESTABLISHED 1870—72 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” OUR MOST VALUABLE COMMODITY 
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TH E WA R-anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


Our Stake in the Middle East 


Dollar total of investments wasn’t large when last com- 
piled, running to about $70,000,000, but more has been put in 
since—and strategic value of area is inestimable. 


In their desperate drive for the Mid- 
dle East, the Germans shifted the pres- 
sure this week from the Egyptian to the 
Russian end of the pincers. 

With a spectacular break-through 
between Kharkov and Kursk, Nazi 
troops made a wide breach in the Soviet 
lines and reached the Don River in 
what is expected to be the beginning 
of a wheeling movement aimed at turn- 
ing the German spearhead south towards 
the oil fields of the Caucasus. It is a 
serious development which is bound to 
bring fresh demands from Moscow for 
some second-front move in the West 
aimed to take the pressure off the Rus- 
sians until they can reorganize their 
defenses. 


Japan's Position 


At the other end of the Axis, Japan 
also — gains. As anticipated (BW— 
Jun.27°42 42,p42), ‘Tokyo is consolidating 
its position in the Aleutians, though not 
without opposition from the United 
States. ‘This was somewhat neutralized 
when Washington reported the sinking 
of Japanese naval vessels engaged in the 
task of bringing up reinforcements and 
supplies to tecently-captured Attu and 
Kiska. 

And in China, newly-arrived Amcri- 
can fighter planes and bombers, making 
several unexpected and _ harassing at- 
tacks on the long Japanese supply lines, 
gave courage to Chiang Kai-shck’s 
troops on the fifth anniversary of 
Japan’s all-out drive to capture all of 
China, despite the week's Nipponese 
gains. 


Egyptian Situation Improves 


Rommel’s drive for Alexandria and 
Sucz apparently ran out of steam 70 
miles short of its first goal while United 
Nations forces were strongly reinforced 
with New Zealand and American troops 
from Palestine, Syria, and Iraq, and by 
fresh planes. But, despite this encour- 
aging development, strategists are cau- 
tious in their optimism because Ger- 
many is known to have large numbers 
of paratroops in Crete and Greece 
which have not been used yet cither to 
be dropped behind the British lines in 
Egypt or to assault the weakened de- 
fenses of the eastern Mediterranean. 

It is plain now that, unless a second 
front is opened very soon in the West, 
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the critical battles of this summer are 
going to be fought in the Middle East 
(BW —Jul.4’42,p14), on a front which 
stretches from the Russian Ukraine, 
through Iraq, Syria, and Palestine to 
Egypt. And the first skirmishes on that 
front have already been won by the 
Axis. 


American Oil Interests 


Americans have a relatively small 
business stake in this part of the world. 
When Washington, three years before 
the outbreak of the war, ade its last 
report on American foreign investments, 
United States holdings in the whole 
Middle East region were valued at only 
about $70,000,000, the biggest single 
stake being in the Mosul oil fields in 
Iraq. 

Since then, The ‘Texas Co. and the 
Standard Oil Co. of California have 
spent large sums developing big, new 
oil fields along the western shores of 
the Persian Gulf. And in the year 
since the first American transportation 
experts were rushed to the Middle East 
to help organize wartime supply routes 
and repair bases, large quantities of 
cquipment have been sent to a new 
American Red Sea tank and plane re- 


pair base, and to Basra where tr 
and railroad equipment were sent 
bolster the overworked transport 
tems of both Iraq and Iran. 

Amcricans are now a part of the 
cial commission of United Nations «y. 
perts which operates the Trans-Iray 4) 
Railroad (page 35), and hundred 
American-made trucks are used on 
highway systems of the Middle Eas: 

In addition, the American Expr 
Lines had aided United States fore:ey 
trade throughout the Mediterranea: 
the establishment of a regular ship; 
service from New York with modern 
vessels. 


The Official Figures 


According to the official though out- 
of-date records, United States inycst- 
ments now jeopardized by the crisis in 
this part of the world include: 


No. of Tot 


Country Projects Investment 
OEE iéikcanssandos 16 $8,305 
Arabia and Iran..... 1] 17,78( 
Cyprus, Iraq, Palestine 

ge Peer ere 22 29,605. 
TOE nuinnwasicn 12 13,706, 


Including European Turkey. 


Strategic Importance 


But, whatever the direct dollar in- 
vestment of certain businesses in the 
Middle East, or whatever their stake 
in the export and import markets of thc 
half dozen countries whose fate hangs 
on the outcome of the Battle of Russia 
and Egypt, the real importance to all 
Americans of this part of the world to 
day is its strategic value in preventing 
the Germans from getting its oil, and 
in the bases it provides for a future 
offensive against the Axis. 


AXIS GOAL 


Alexandria—key to the defense of 
Egypt, principal British naval base in 
the eastern Mediterranean, and com- 


mercial metropolis of northern Africa 

—anxiously watches the progress of 
the desert battle 70 miles to the west 
and scans the skies for the first warm 
ing of invading Nazi paratroops. 
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Axis Threatens Soviet Supply Line Across Iran 


Moscow has a special interest in this 
wecek’s Battle of Egypt. 

There are only two important routes 
over which the Russians are receiving 
supplies from the United Nations: (1) 
the North Atlantic, to Murmansk or 
Archangel, and (2) the South Atlantic 
to the Persian Gulf, and across the 
Trans-Iranian Railroad to the Caspian 
Sea (see map). 

During the last two months the 
northern route has been blasted steadily 
and devastatingly by Norway-based Nazi 
planes and submarines, and there is no 
sign of any letup. 

Now, with the Germans breaking 
through in the Ukraine, with General 
Rommel’s forces battling grimly to cap- 
ture Suez, and with Axis _paratroops 
poised in Crete and Greece for a pos- 
sible attack on Syria and Palestine, the 
trans-Iranian supply route is also threat- 
ened. Though the railroad is more than 
a thousand miles from the Mediter- 
ranean battlefront, Alexandria, Suez, 


and Haifa are the last bast 
it can be effectively defen 

The trans-Iranian is 
rail route, mainly becau 
pleted only a year befor 

Begun in 1927, the 
by British, American, G 
Swedish engineers, and 
$140,000,000. It crosses 
Iran from the Persian G 
Caspian Sea through a 
tunnels and 
bridges, at least four of 
than 300 ft. long. It i 
gauge, single track line for 
800 miles. 

Today the railroad is oj 
the supervision of British, Ri 
American technicians who at 
every available picce of rol 
rush war supplies across Iran t 
No. 1 battlefront in the | 
the great oil fields near it 
terminal, it is a major ob 
Axis drive in the Middle ] 
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Forevery industry where 
control of stored liquids 


LIQUIDOMETERS in- 
sure dependable, accu- 
ratereadingsatall times. 


LIQUIDOMETER remote reading gauges auto- 
matically indicate or record liquid levels as re- 
quired. Nopumps, valvesorauxiliary units needed 
to read them. Balanced hydraulic transmission 
system ingeniously compensates for temperature 
changes on communicating tubing and—accu- 
racy of LIQUIDOMETERS is unaffected by varia- 
tions in specific gravity. 


LIQUIDOMETERS approved by Underwriter’s 
Laboratories and other like bodies for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 


is an important factor . 


— a 


Models are available for Remote Signals, auto- | 


matic control of pumps, etc. Direct Reading 
models available where Remote Reading is not 
required. 
Write for complete details 
on LIQUIDOMETER Instruments. 


rue LIQUIDOMETER cone 


“GROUP INSURANCE HAS 
RELIEVED ME OF DISTRACT- 
ING WORRIES.” 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization, 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Conn. 
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Canada acts to prevent 


STORED LIQUIDS | any expansion in output of gold 


| and silver but producers of the 


‘base metals will be aided. 


OTTAWA-—AIl Canadian mining 

companies are to be placed under li- 
cense immediately by Metals Controller 
George Bateman. Main purpose of the 
move is to formalize and secure enforce- 
ment of a six-month-old ruling by Bate- 
man against expansion in the operations 
of gold and silver mines. But it also ties 
in with the Ottawa-Washington agree- 
ment for Reconstruction I‘inance Corp. 
financing of the development of sub- 
marginal strategic mineral properties in 
Canada for United States war produc- 
tion needs. 
e@ Warning Ignored—A few gold mining 
companies disregarded Bateman’s earlier 
informal curb on expansion and he is 
now putting tecth in it to make it stick. 
Most of the equipment for expansion 
has to come from the United States and 
Bateman has assured Washington that 
machinery for nonstrategic mining de- 
velopment will not be ‘ordered if the 
business competes with war industry. 

Certain offending companies defied 
the authorities and. tried to order ma- 
chinery for expansion. ‘The crack-down 


| brings the entire industry under rigid 


government supervision. Gold and silver 
companies will be restricted in output to 
the average for the first four months of 
this year. 

Licensing of base metal mines will 
help Bateman to direct expansion of 
strategic development under the financ- 
ing agreement. 

e Wartime Expedient—United States 
financing of submarginal mineral prop- 
crties in Canada is regarded by both 
Washington and Ottawa officials who 
arranged it as a second-choice compro- 
mise, even though the output is to go 
exclusively to the United States. Orig- 
inal negotiations favored the plan of 


extending to Canadian mines the same ° 


treatment as Washington is giving to 
those in the United States to encourage 
submarginal development: a price pre- 
mium on the output of submarginal 
operations over that from high-grade 
mines. But Washington abandoned the 
price-premium method for Canada be- 
cause of the danger of complications 
with such other sources of strategic 
mineral supply as South America pos- 
SCSSes. 

As understood here, the agreement 
provides for repayment of RFC “advances 
out of the proceeds from the sale in the 
United States of the output of low- 
grade operations. Repayments are to be 
on a percentage basis, the percentage 
of proceeds from output to be fixed 
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M, N-MADE fledglings aren't 
sent out to fly until their electrical systems 
have been thoroughly tested. But, because 
their batteries haven't been installed when 
testing time comes along, there’s no “juice” 
available within the ships themselves. 


So Mallory 
cabinets on wheels, 
Rectostarter, pinch-hitting for a battery, 
the aircraft factory's 


Rectostariers, compact power 


swing into action. A 


transforms and rectifies 
normal alternating current into direct cur- 
rent. Then this DC voltage coming from a 
Rectostarter may be varied to simulate actual 
flying needs, so as to test all the plane’s elec- 
trical equipment . . . and even start its engine 


for its first test flight away from the nest. 


A Rectostarter has a big job to do, when you 
consider that operating all of a modern long- 
range bomber’s electrical apparatus takes more 
current than a small town! Retractable land- 
ing gear, motor-driven gun turrets, electrically 
operated machine guns and variable-pitch 
propellers, lights, radio and other equipment 
-..a total of more than 20 motors in one 
plane. Yet a single Rectostarter can test all 


MALLorRY 


DERED METAL PRODUCTS AND BI-METALS.. 


“Le 


Before War Birds 
ave Their Nests 


this apparatus... or start the engines .. . of 
three planes at one time! 


Civilian airports also wheel Rectostarters out 
to crank airliner engines and save batter) 
power, or occasionally to charge a plane's bat- 
tery without removing it. Mallory Stationary 
Rectostarters serve in aircraft engine plants 
to start 


“green” engines on the test stands. 


Many other Mallory products . . . including 
contacts, switches, noise filters, resistance 
welding tips . . . help “Keep Em Flying”. Yet 
this service to the aviation industry represents 
only a small part of Mallory’s broad activities 
in many industries. Many of those activities 
are now directed to War production, but the 
developments of Mallory engineers have much 
significance for industrial progress when a 
Peace footing is resumed. Some of them may 
be of real value in your own industry. P. R. 


Mallory 


Cable ‘Pelmallo”’. 


& Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind, 


SERVES THE AERONAUTICAL, AUTOMOTIVE, ELECTRICAL, GEO- 
PHYSICAL, RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS WITH... ELECTRICAL 
CONTACTS, WELDING ELECTRODES, NON-FERROUS ALLOYS, POW- 
RECTIFIERS, DRY ELECTROLYTIC CAPACITORS, SPECIAL HIGH RATIO 


ANODE PLATE CAPACITORS, VIBRATORS, VITREOUS RESISTORS, POTENTIOMETERS, RHEOSTATS, ROTARY 
SWITCHES, SINGLE AND MULTIPLE PUSH BUTTON SWITCHES, POWER SUPPLIES, BATTERY BOOSTERS AND CHARGERS 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


“We bought this " 
machine a few years v 
ago for posting our 
customers’ accounts, | 
bat teday, thats EE 

just a part-time job. a 


‘So Burroughs showed us how we can also 
use this machine to post our material and cost 
records and write our complete payroll.’ 


Under today’s wartime conditions, Burroughs systems 
and installation men are rendering invaluable aid to 
Burroughs users by showing them how to make the 
fullest use of the equipment they now own... how to 
adapt their present machines to new conditions... 
how to make them last as long as possible. Can 
Burroughs be of help to you? Telephone the local 
Burroughs office, or, if more convenient, write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* FOR VICTORY —BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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under contract with each individ 
company. 
e How It Is Handled—Bateman wil! 
as Canadian agent for the RFC and 
termine the properties to be develo, 
and, subject to RFC approval, the te: 
of contracts, including those govern 
repayment. Repayment obligations . 
| to be considered discharged when t 
war emergency ends. 
Canadian mining authorities do n 
| expect either RFC investment or 1 
| mining developments to be on a hu 
| scale. 
| Strategic mining for Canada’s oy 

war purposes is being promoted by t! 

new budget tax exemption for invc 
| ments in certain nonmetallic mining 

@ Retailer Resentment—Canadian reta 

ers are embattled against Finance Mi 

ister Ilsley’s budget provision maki: 

them responsible for the collection « 
most of his new war excise taxes on no: 
essentials. -‘The budget provides for th 
taxes being treated separately from tx 
ceiling prices of the goods affected. ‘lax 
stamps have to be affixed to’ the artic 

| or sales slip and the amount of the tax 

| shown separately on the slip. 

The tax was made collectible at th 
| retail level mainly to avoid conflict with 

the price ceiling. But retailers protest 
| that with much of their experienced 
|help lost to war jobs they are not 
equipped to act as tax collectors. In 
| part, their case is based on the volun 

of paper work and on the complications 
involved in the return or exchange of 
purchases. Return of goods to a retailet 
or exchange for lower priced goods in 
volves a refund to the purchaser of the 
tax collected and a claim by the retaile: 
to the government for a refund where 
the tax has been remitted. 

e Tax Dilemma—Dccision as to whether 

the tax can be collected at the manu 
facturer’s level without prejudice to price 
ceiling policy will be made when detail 
provisions of the budget are being put 
through Commons. 

Rulings by the Price Ceiling Admin 
| istration bar wholesale or retail markups 
on the amount by which the cost of an 
article is increased by the excise tax 
where the tax is paid by the manufac 
turer. Wholesale and retail prices may 
reflect the tax but there is to be no 
| profit on the tax itself. 
| @ State Cattle Monopoly—Because Can 

ada set up its price ceiling system several 
| months before the United States, there 
| are price differentials between the two 
| countries which cause occasional foreign 
trade complications. 

One of these arose several months 
ago when the higher price for beef in 
| the United States caused a rush to buy 
| the full import quota of Canadian beef 
| now allowed by trade agreement be 
tween the two countries. But because 
Canada—as a part of its war effort—is 
shipping large quantities of beef to 
| Britain, this created a shortage in the 
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Canadian market and a great deal of | 
consternation in the meat trade. 

Ottawa solved the problem last week, 
but in doing so set up a virtual govern- 
ment monopoly of the beef cattle trade. | 
e Ottawa Subsidizes Beef—Under the 
new plan, Canada’s Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board has created a subsidiary 
organization called Wartime Foods, Ltd. 
[his new organization now buys all 
cattle that might otherwise be exported. 
They pay the standard export price to 
the gattle growers, which means that 
Ottawa is now subsidizing another farm 
product to the extent that this price is 
higher than the domestic price ceiling 
for beef. Whenever there is a surplus of | 
cattle over domestic requirements, War- | 
time Foods will do the exporting. 

The government company will sell 
cattle to packers at prices which will pro- 
tect beet price ceilings on both a re- 
gional and seasonal basis. It has also 
arranged to supply the beef cattle re- 
quirements of the,army in Canada, act- 
ing as agent for the purchasing division 
of Munitions and Supply Department. 
e Other Monopolies—\Vith the supply 
of scarce consumer commodities becom- 
ing a major concern of the price control 
authorities, the Wartime Prices and 
‘Trade Board is being compelled to ex- 
pand its monopoly operations. Hector 
McKinnon’s Commodity Price Stabiliza- 
tion Corp., an agency of WPT, started 
the trend with the centralized buying 
abroad of all Canadian requirements of 
raisins and currants. 

It has now taken over import buying 
of coffee, cocoa beans, bristles, raw and 
dressed horsehair, and all grapefruit juice 
for Army camps. Shortly it will add 
spices. 

It also does a nice monopoly busi- 

ness in calfskins, buying all domestic 
skins and exporting the surplus to the 
United States at a profit which is in- 
creased by the exchange differential. 
e Savings Allowances—l'inance Minister 
Isley did not go far enough to satisfy 
life insurance companies in his provision 
for allowing voluntary savings to be de- 
ducted from compulsory savings col- 
lected as part of income taxes. The de- 
ductions for insurance premiums are 
limited to insurance in force at the date 
of the budget. He may have to enlarge 
the provision to take in new insurance. 


LITERATURE CARRIES ON 
MOSCOW-—One of the largest Sovict 


publishing houses is now rushing prepa- 
ration of one-volume editions of 300 
Russian and. world classics to restock 
library shelves in towns freed from the 
Germans since the beginning of the 
year. English and American authors will 
be represented in the new one-volume 
serics by Chaucer, Charles Dickens, 
Laurence Sterne, Bernard Shaw, Rud- 
yard Kipling, Mark Twain, Jack London, 
A. Conan Doyle, and Erskine Caldwell. 
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| * biggest order of all time 
is being completed ahead of schedule! 


American men and women backed by American processes 
and American machines have made it possible. 


For example, this Bullard Mult-Au-Matic is machining air 
plane propeller spiders in 6 minutes instead of 96 minutes 


Thousands of Bullard machines, in the Arsenals of Democracy, 
are working 24 hours a day to bring us a quicker victory 
Some day these same machines will be just as important in 
the fight for peacetime prosperity and success. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY conwecncus 


=( BULLARD) 
__ 


Household Hints 


America not only sends 
Britain canned meats as part of 
lend-lease aid but has devised 
recipes on how to use them. 


LONDON-—The British Broadcasting 
Corp. and the cookery pages of British 
newspapers have of late been publicizing 
recipes specially devised to help house- 
wives in using American canned pork, 
a product heretofore a stranger to the 
British public. Neither the bank clerk’s 
wife in Upper ‘Tooting nor the navvy’s 
wife in Cardiff had been accustomed to 
such canned products as luncheon meat, 
corned pork, pork tongue, chopped ham, 
and pork sausage meat. Lend-lease 
changed that. 

@ Consumer  Resistance—Such meat 
products have been arriving for months 


in large quantities, and some of them ~ 


were so hard to sell to housewives that 
their coupon prices had to be reduced. 
Most of them carry the lend-lease label 
of “U.S.A. Product” with screaming 
cagle (BW —Jun.13'42,p35) but a few 
have been coming through bearing brand 
names of familiar U.S. packers (BW— 
Jan.31'42,p34). 

When word of the consumers’ difh- 
culty reached American packers, they 
undertook through their meat institute 
to develop a cook book showing how to 
use these foods. Preparing the book was 
quite a trick, because the materials cur- 
rently available in Britain impose re- 
strictions unfamiliar to American dieti- 
tians. 

e A Typical Drawback—Where, for in- 
stance, an American cook might light- 
heartedly prepare a serving of ground 
meat incorporating cracker crumbs and 
egg to hold it together in patties or loaf 
during cooking, no English housewife 
would sacrifice her whole week’s allot- 
ment of eggs in such spendthrift fashion. 

After protracted correspondence be- 

tween dietary authorities in the Ministry 
of Foods and the American meat indus- 
try’s home economists, a cookbook text 
evolved to fit this set of needs. 
e@ Where to Print It—It was not printed 
in America, however, because several 
million cookbooks would require too 
much shipping space. The shortage of 
paper precluded its publication in Brit- 
ain, Eventually the recipes were issued 
through newspaper releases and the 
wireless. 

Long-pull importance of this educa- 
tional program is that these American 
foods are thus being built into the 
British diet and some of them are gain- 
ing high favor with consumers. Whether 
the American meat industry elects to 
retain this market after the war will 
probably be the free choice of those 
packers who cultivate export trade. 
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Behind the War Headlines 


Foreign trade came one step nearer 
to complete government control this 
week when Washington announced 
that, after Aug. 15, no heavy cargo 
can be accepted by steamship compa- 
nies for delivery in Latin America 
without a license from the Board of 
Economic Warfare. With the ship- 
ping shortage becoming increasingly 
acute, nothing but absolute essentials 
will be allowed space. 

At the same time the War Ship- 
ping Administration has greatly ex- 
tended its staff in the principal ports 
as a means of handling inbound and 
outbound shipments more nearly in 
line with war requirements and in 
accordance with BEW shipping pri- 
orities. ‘The War Production Board 
has created a special Foreign Require- 
ments Branch to handle material allo- 
cations for foreign sales. 

There are insiders who believe that 
it is only a matter of months until 
all imports from Latin America are 
handled by government agencies. 


All-Rail to Mexico 


New York offices of the Mexican 
Railways, deluged with requests for 
information, say that freight can be 
delivered to the Guatemalan border 
from the United States over standard 
gauge lines, without breaking carload 
shipments. Then a short truck haul 
over the border leads to rail connec- 
tions throughout Guatemala and Sal- 
vador and a second barge haul, 
through protected waters, would 
reach additional lines in Nicaragua 
and Honduras. 

That a standard-gauge rail route 
exists to the southern Mexican bor- 
der is a surprise to many people. 
Most of it is over the Mexican Na- 
tional Railways, a shorter portion 
over the Mexican Railways, with a 
considerable part over the Tehuante- 
pec route. Mexico City is by-passed. 
Total length, from Nuevo Laredo to 
Suchiate, is about 1,500 miles, the 
freight rate per cwt. being $2.02. 
How much freight, other than official 
military tonnage, can be moved is not 
known now either in Mexico City or 
in Washington. 


Investors Turn South 


Watch for a spurt of activity in 
Mexican investments. 

Following the announcement that 
Shields and Co., New York invest- 
ment bankers, are completing negotia- 
tions for the purchase of La Consoli- 
dada, second largest steel enterprise 


in Mexico, rumors have spread tha 
United States and Mexican capita 
will combine to purchase Axis bus: 
ness concerns in Mexico. 

For the present the Mexican goy. 
ernment is operating the properties— 
which include retail and wholesalk 
businesses, banks, industries, and 
plantations. 

Several large investment deals arc 
under consideration in New York 
and Washington now. 

At the same time, several big 
United States mining companies arc 
expanding their operations in Mexico 
because of the assured higher prices 
which are now being paid by thc 
Metals Reserve Co. for all strategic 
minerals. 


U. S. in Wheat Pool 


Plans to feed the people in Axis- 
occupied territories are progressing 
with plans for the opening by the 
United Nations of a second front 
in Europe. 

Five nations—Britain, Canada, 
Australia, Argentina, and the United 
States—have agreed to create a 100,- 
000,000 bu. wheat pool to be used 
(1) for relief purposes, and (2) to 
form the nucleus for a postwar inter- 
national agreement to control prices, 
production, and exports. 

The United States is supplying 
50,000,000 bu. for the initial pool, 
and Britain and Canada 25,000,000 
each. 


More Lessons From Britain 


Americans, watching Britain for 
new wartime business curbs which 
may ultimately be adopted in this 
country, noted these recent moves 
by London: 

The manufacture of ice cream will 
be banned after Sept. 30. 

Dehydrated butter is being pro- 
duced in New Zealand and the Brit- 
ish government has placed an initial 
order for 20,000 tons. 

London has ordered 200 soft drink 
plants to close in a new drive that 
has been inaugurated to curtail im- 
ports of raw materials. 

Retail shoe stores are being urged 
by the Board of Trade to ‘“‘concen- 
trate” their business in a limited 
number of retail outlets (BW-—Jan. 
31°42,p34). So far the plan is vol- 
untary, though the Board of ‘Trade 
has already forbidden the opening 
of new shops and has cut the supply 
of leather for shoes by more than 
30% during 1942. 
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U-Boats have ears on shore! 
If you know something about ship or 
troop movements, keep it to yourself. 
Just one careless remark—picked up by 
enemy ears— may sink a ship! 


Carelessness invites Defeat ! 


Fight this enemy of Production 


For his sake, YOU be careful! i 
doesn’t help the morale of our fighters 
to learn their relatives or friends have 
been injured, or their homes burned. 
Be careful everywhere, in all you do. 


Fast driving slows war work. \ 
leads to accidents—and every damaged 
car takes materials and labor needed 
for war work. Personal injuries cause 
loss of man power. Drive carefully! 


—wherever you find it! 


With victory hanging on how much 
and how fast America can produce, 
we ve got to stop our needless, care- 
/ess wasting of man-power, machines 
and materials. 

‘Take just one exampie of what care- 
lessness can do. During the eleven 
months when England was most 
heavily bombed, automobiles killed 
more people in America than the 
Luftwaffe killed over there! 

Every fire, every accident slows 
production — gives aid and comfort 
to our enemies. It’s up to you and 


you and YOU to help stop these 


tragic losses. 

Your Hartford Insurance Agent 
or vour broker can obtain valuable 
advice for you on fire and accident 
prevention. Be careful yourself—urge 
others to be careful—fight careless- 
ness wherever you find it! 


Keep ’em Flying! 


It needn’t take a bomb to start a 
fire here. One careless act can serve 
our enemies just as well! Most stuff in 
attics is useless. Why not clean out 
yours? Homes are hard to replace now 


Get expert advice on fire and accident 
prevention. Call Western Union 
Canadian National Telegraphs and 

for the nearest Hartford Agent's nam: 
He can obtain helpful suggestions for 
you and protect you against loss¢ 
through the ‘‘NEW Way of Buying 


Insurance.’’ Or talk to your broker 


TFORD INSURANCE 


ord Fire Insurance Company + Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


ib 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY BVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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Standards Halted 


Quaker Oats wins decision 
that its farina can’t be kept from 
market by FDA standards for 
just plain and enriched products. 


Ihe Food and Drug Administration's 
whole theory of food standardization 
suffered a severe setback when the Sev- 
enth Circuit Court of Appeals set aside 
the recently promulgated standards of 
identity for farina and enriched farina. 

Of greater immediate significance is 
the possibility that this might knock the 
props out from under the whole na- 
tional nutrition program by nullifying 


the standard for enriched flour and pro-. 


hibiting FDA from going ahead with the 
standardization of enriched bread. With- 
out enriched bread and enriched flour, 
the struggling nutrition program would 
go nowhere fast, and unless those prod- 
ucts were standardized, it’s likely that 
the campaign would collapse, for the 
government probably wouldn't want to 
promote the use of the enriched flour 
and bread of vitamin and mineral for- 
tification formulas varied from manufac- 
turer to manufacturer. 
@ Quaker Oats Protests—The court's de- 
cision was rendered in an appeal made 
by Quaker Oats against the two farina 
standards (BW —Sep.13’41,p52). Qua- 
ker contended that FDA’s standardiza- 
tion program prohibited it from contin- 
uing to market its farina, enriched with 
vitamin D. ‘This product has been on 
the market since 1932, and millions of 
packages have been sold annually. 
Under FDA’s plan of standardizing 
farina—the same plan was used on flour 
and is being used on bread—standards 
were promulgated for plain farina and 
enriched farina. No vitamins or min- 
crals could be added to the former, and 
specified amounts of three vitamin B 


HOME SHELTER 
Now being released to department 
stores for sale to the general public, is 
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factors and iron had to be added to the 
latter to justify use of the word “en- 
riched.” In addition, vitamin D or cal- 
cium could be added to the enriched 
farina if the manufacturer wished to 
do so. 

e In the Middle—Thus, Quaker’s farina 
with D was caught on both horns of a 
dilemma; it couldn’t be sold as plain 
farina without violating FDA's basic 
standard, and it couldn’t be sold as en- 
riched farina unless the four other re- 
quired ingredients were added. 

In effect, the court ruled that FDA’s 
standardization activities could not pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of an 
“admittedly wholesome and healthful” 
product that “has been sold to millions 
of consumers without deception, fraud, 
or misrepresentation of any kind or 
character.” 

The court declared that the govern- 

ment exceeded its authority in promul- 
gating the farina standards, and that, 
even if authority existed for them, they 
were unreasonable. ‘The decision was 
based on two major points: (1) ‘The 
right to make standards to promote hon- 
esty and fair dealing in the interest of 
the consumer, as provided in the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic act, does not au- 
thorize standardization designed to im- 
prove public health or nutritional educa- 
tion; and (2) it is possible for a labei 
declaration to correct what would other- 
wise constitute a misbranding through 
use of a standardized name on a non- 
standardized food product. 
e@ For Fraud Preyention Only—Since 
FDA’s basis for promulgating its en- 
riched farina standard was to protect 
public health by insuring that at least 
three vitamin B factors and iron are 
present in all fortified farina, this means 
that the government must base future 
standards only on the ground that the 
provisions are designed to prevent fraud 
or deception. 

What is worse from FDA’s standpoint 
is the implication that a food can be 


made outside the compass of a sta 
ard and still be free from enforcem 
action if the label indicates its variat, 
from the standard. Thus, FDA y, 
feel that standardization becomes me 
an empty gesture—a starting point f: 
which all types of non-standard ya 
tions can develop. FDA men hope 
Justice Department will permit an 
peal to the Supreme Court. 


Hosiery’s New Era 


Wartime experience with 
rayon and known potentialities 
of nylon and other materials 
may rule out return to silk. 


When the great silk stocking grab 
seized the nation’s retail stores last Aug 
ust (BW—Aug.9’41,p24), most Amen 
can women figured that wearing rayon 
hosiery would be their biggest wartinic 
sacrifice. Manufacturers of women’s fuill- 
fashioned stockings likewise were of tlic 
opinion that fate had singled them out 
for undue suffering. 

@ Real Pinch Arrives—The silk shortage 
has since been swajlowed up in mynad 
of other shortages and even the addition 
of a nylon shortage has brought tlic 
hosiery industry little extra attention. 
Actually, however, it is just now that 
full-fashioned manufacturers are really 
beginning to feel the pinch. 

Combination of silk and nylon with 
other fibers—mostly rayon and cotton fo: 
stocking welts (tops) and feet—stretched 
supplies almost twice as far as anyonc¢ 
had expected. And the search for ever 
available bit of unfrozen silk turned up 
unexpected resources. ‘The extent to 
which the search scraped bottom may be 
judged by the fact that the National 
Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers even 
threw in a few hundred pounds of silk 
from its research laboratory. 

e Nearing the Zero Point—Now, how- 
ever, shipments of all-silk and all-nylon 
hosiery have dwindled almost to the zero 
point. Even production of part-silk and 
part-nylon, which boomed at the begin- 


the first air raid shelter constructed 
entirely of wood—no nailing. Deliv- 
ered to the home in 43 pieces, it can 


be assembled easily with no _ tools 


other than a hammer. It accommo 
dates two adults and a child. 
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ning of the crisis, is beginning to fall off. 
One prediction (by John Shireman, 
chief of the War Production Board's 
knit goods section) 1s that by Aug. 1— 
one year from the date of silk-freezing 
_90% of the production of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery will be rayon, the 
other 10% cotton. 

Rayon now accounts for more than 

half of full-fashioned shipments—com- 
pared with a fraction of 1% this time 
last year. 
e Improved Techniques—General con- 
clusion of yarn producers, manufactur- 
ers, retailers, and consumers after a lim- 
ited experience with rayon is that it is 
working out a great deal better than 
anyone expected. Credit for this goes 
largely to improvements in production 
techniques. 

Manufacturers are learning how much 
twist rayon can take (a high twist makes 
rayon appear sheerer, duller, gives greater 
strength and elasticity, but the heavier 
yarns can’t stand as much twist as the 
finer). New sizings have been developed 
which protect the stockings during man- 
ufacture. New finishes give a duller, 
more attractive sheen. Formerly used 
only by low-priced makers, rayon is now 
being manufactured under quality con- 
trols. One much-publicized quality- 
control plan is that of Crepe de Chine, 
Inc., which has stockings made by man- 
ufacturers to whom it supplies yarn 
which has previously been tested by the 
U.S. Testing Co. 

e Longer Welt Required—F'ull-fashioned 
makers have learned that they must knit 
a longer welt on rayon than on silk and 
nylon. Rayons tend to bag about the 
knees after they have been worn a few 
hours, and most women correct the trou- 
ble by fastening their supporters further 
and further down until they get them 
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Hosiery manufacturers who have con- 
verted their mills to the production 
of rayon stockings are interested in 
research projects which are now being 
conducted at the American Viscose 
Corp.’s experimental hosiery mill, 
where various types of thread are 
being tested. 


out of the reinforced welt and into the 
body of the stocking, where they may 
pull and cause a run. Longer welts are 
the answer. Some 7} in. welts are used. 
The manufacturers and retailers, taking 


courage from the improvement in rayon 
have attempted some tentative | 
tion. Slickest stunt thus far has been t] 
party at which Gotham Hosiery ¢ 
vited members of the fashion pr 
guess whether stockings on mod 

were of silk, nylon, or rayon. Sine 
average score in the contest was 
about 40% correct, Gotham wa 

to put over its point—that rayons 
be made to appear as attractive a 

or nylons. ‘The guessing game id 
now being picked up by a number 
department stores scattered over th 
country. 

e@ Wearing Qualities—On the scor 
serviceability, most of the rayon 
licity has been negative. Hosiery p 
figure it will be better in the long 
for the benefit of thei 
women don’t expect too much of ra 

in the way of wear during their wartim 
stages of development. 

American Viscose Corp recently t 
full-page space in a group of wom 
magazines to warn consumers that th 
must not ask too much of the 
crop of rayon stockings. ‘The advert 
ment included instructions on caring 
rayons, stressing particularly the fact 
that they should be washed carefu 
not worn until thoroughly dry. Ray 
take some 48 hours to dry. This fa 
may confer one back-handed ben 
upon the retailers. ‘The store 
finding that it is easier to 
three pairs at a time. 

@ Fewer Returns—Individual depart 
stores report that their returns on ra 

are less than on silks. Women ex) 
less of rayon in the first place, take bett 
care of it in the second. Some idea of 
the care that’s being taken may 
gleaned from the fact that Ame: 
viscose has had requests for nea 


industry 


wartin 


WHAT THE WAR HAS DONE TO HOSIERY 


Over-all Production rises, but not enough to keep stocks from dwindling. And for women’s full-foshioned stockings, the largest and most 
profitable section of the industry, there ore only troubles and red ink ahead from now until the end of the war 
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We. too. know a little about 
winning wars 


Man, to keep his head above 
water, to leave civilization a bit 
better than he found it... has 
known many kinds of war. 


Our simple task, as wesee it here 
at MILLER, has been to share his 
struggle ...to help him win. 


In 98 years we've faced five 
wars of blood and gunpowder 
with him... as even ve our 
plant and our people are work- 
ing around the clock on precision 
parts of steel, brass, bronze and 
aluminum for munitions and 
machines that fight. 


We thank our stars the skilled 
hands of MILLER craftsmen can 
shape these things so expertly. 


But there have been other 
kinds of war... 


+ 
BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 
a 


Periods of depression are war. 
Periods of boom and inflation 
are war. We have battled through 
these, too, trying to help man by 
giving him one of his most fund- 
amental tools...better lighting... 
so he could work better, faster, 
more usefully and profitably, and 
with less fatigue. 


The net result of our endless 
research and sweat and toil is a 
modern method of lighting, the 
MILLER Continuous Wireway 
Fluorescent Lighting System. 
Today it is working for victory 
by providing levels of illumina- 
tion man has never benefited by 
before ...tomorrow it will be the 
light that will brighten the peace- 
time factories, shops and fire- 
sides of a new America. 


THE 
MILLER COMPANY 


MERIDEN CONNECTICUT 


Craftsmen in metal since 1844 
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10,000,000 pieces of literature on -he 
subject. 

Rayons may prove to have an i 

tant advantage for manufacture 
branded, nationally-advertised h¢ 
In Canada, where the silk-nylon six 
was felt carlicr than here, there 
to have been a definite swing t 
higher-priced advertised branas. | 
of rayons anyhow, women want t 
sure they get the best. Gotham, 
mills in Canada, used to sell only 
of its output under its own brand. 
100% of Gotham’s Canadian pr 
tion is branded. 
@ Farewell to Silk?—One thing seen 
most certain. When the war is over, ‘he 
full-fashioned industry will not rever: to 
its old raw materials and production 
techniques. Many manufacturers belicye 
that—whether it is available or not—thie, 
will use no more silk. ‘They think that 
women’s stockings will be made of 
rayon (the high-tenacity rayon, all of 
which is now being used for parachutes 
and airplane tires) and nylon. ‘They ey- 
pect that most stockings for luxury wear 
will be seamless nylons. 

Nylon can be “pre-boarded,” that is, 
it can be shaped during manufacture and 
will hold that shape through an unlim 
ited number of washings and wearings 
Thus, nylon seems to be a natural for 
seamless stockings, which, in the past, 
have been principally shapeless, low 
priced affairs. A few seamless nylons 
were put on the market this spring 
before nylon was taken away from th« 
hosiery industry—and they sold like 
hotcakes. , 

e Other Possibilities—Hosicry men ar 
keeping an eye on other postwar possi 
bilities, notably Vinyon and Koroscal 
With all these prospects, they see no 


| reason for returning to silk, which always 


has had certain disadvantages, chict 
among which have been wide price fluc 
tuations and variations in quality. 
Seeing what quality hosiery manufac 
turers can do even with the sort of rayon 
they are getting now, yarn producers arc 
perking up, taking an active interest in 
the stocking business. When the go 
ernment first asked them to help make 
up the silk deficiency by setting aside a 
percentage of output for hosiery, man) 
rayon producers were disgruntled. The: 
were afraid rayon would get a bad nan 
as a wartime substitute. 
e Marking Time—WVhatever its postw 
potential, all the full-fashioned indust: 
can do for the present is take a big hitcl 
in its belt. There will be no more sil! 
and, almost certainly, no more nylo: 
Du Pont announced last February that 
it would make available, on a spot bas: 
such nylon as might be left over aftc 
the Army and Navy had taken what the 
needed (BW —Feb.21'42,p37). Thus far, 
no spot nylon has been forthcoming. 
The squeeze on long-staple cotton 
suitable for making full-fashioned stoc} 
ings, is just as tight as the squeeze o 
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Jk and nylon. This leaves only rayon. | 
At present, W PB requires rayon pro- 
tucers to set aside 15% of their output | 
of viscose and cuprammonium yarns for 
the hosiery industry. Hitch is that this 
15% is subtracted from the balance left | 
after yarn producers have taken out the 
:von they are required to ship to Latin 
\merica and the rayon that goes into | 
war production. 
e Less and Less—Since the war is taking 
more and more rayon, it looks as though 
the hosiery industry will get less and less. 
Close observers of the full-fashioned 
business predict that the more substan- 
tial manufacturers will be lucky if they 
can keep themselves going at 55% or 
65% capacity from now until the end 
of the war. Marginal companies are 
counted out entirely. 

Despite the troubles of full-fashioned 

makers, shipments of all types of hosiery 
increased 8% in the first four months of 
this year over the same period in 1941. 
Big military orders and a boom in sales 
of practically everything but quality 
women’s hosiery accounted for the in- 
crease. But the full-fashioned slump will 
have more effect on the industry than 
the overall shipment figures show. 
e Industry’s Complexion—Of the 1 ,000- 
odd hosiery manufacturers in the coun- 
try, almost half make women’s full- 
fashioned stockings. In 1939, the hosiery 
industry produced 43,078,000 dozen 
pairs of women’s full-fashioned stock- 
ings, 93,663,000 pairs of all other types 
of hosiery. But in the same year, the 
manufactured value of women’s full- | 
fashioneds was estimated at $277,000,- | 
000, that of all other hosiery at $138,- | 
000,000. , 

Full-fashioned makers have one con 
solation. The freak market conditions of 
the past few months have enabled them 
to pad their bankrolls against the coming 
slump. In the wake of the August buy- 
ing panic, prices and profit margins sky- 
rocketed. Reports issued last week on 
the recent earnings records of three large 
full-fashioned makers—Gotham, Julius 
Kayser & Co., and Van Raalte Co., Inc. 
—show them all with profits substantially 
above pre-panic levels. , 


RATIONING WINDFALL 


Travel restrictions and gas rationing 
may help remedy radio’s recurrent mal- 
ady—the familiar “summer slump.” Ad- 
vertisers have been in the habit of pull- 
ing first string performers off the air | 
during the summer months, filling in | 
with substitutes until snow flew. Now 
the thinking is that families may be sit- 
ting home evenings instead of gallavant- 
ing about the highways and some first 
class radio entertainment might hit the 
spot. 

Notably, this week R. J. Reynolds 
announced that an hour-long Friday 
evening variety show will go out over | 
CBS for Camels, beginning July 10. | 
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Will it Clear? 


@ Tremendous oversize loads will clear on the 


Erie, America’s Heavy Duty Railroad. For clear- 
ances on the Erie, established in the days of 


broad gauge track, are high and wide. 


Today, as industry hustles to outproduce the 
Axis, Erie’s unusual heavy duty capacity is of 


greater importance than ever. 


THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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BUSINESS 
WEEK 


** Cover-to-cover, the facts indicate it is one 
of the most USEFUL magazines in America 
todey. Wherever you find it, you find a 
business man . . . well informed.” 


PUT your tack-driving on a modern, ac- 
cident-proof, waste-proof basis. Use the 
HANSCO T-! One-Hand Tacker. First 
device of its kind to drive tacks! Drives 
into hard wood, thru thin metal or tin. 
Does a wide variety of tacking and 
fastening jobs—wherever glues or tacks 
are used. Drives Hansen T-head Tacks in 
four lengths, 3/16” to %”. Holds 
strip of 100 T-head Tacks. Drives & 
fast as you grip. Investigate! F 


, usw x 
CHICAGO.ILL 


A.L HANSEN MFG. CO 


COMPLETE ATLAS FENCE CO. 
FENCE SERVICE aw PHILADELPHIA 


] COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
RATES FROM $3.25 
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WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? 


P ropaB.y plenty these days. 
If it's anything associated with 
Management personnel you need— 
or placing your services—if it has 
to do with financing, plant expan- 
sion (or disposal) or product dis- 
tribution, other readers of Business 
Week can undoubtedly solve your 
ptoblem. You can get their atten- 
tion at small cost (50 cents a word) 
through “clues” non-display adver- 
tising in Business Week. Copy for 
July 18 required by the 14th. 
A 4a 4 te be be be he te te tn te te te te tn tn tn tn te 
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| Show will be studded with such stars as 


Lanny Ross, Xavier Cugat, Connie Bos- 
well, and Margo. ‘The show and various 
shifts will leave Camels with as much 
time on the air this summer as it had 
during the winter. 

Radio’s gain is outdoor advertising’s 
loss. Burma-Vita Co., maker of Burma 
Shave and a consistent and successful 


| practitioner of outdoor advertising, has 


| announced that it will discontinue its 


annual “Jingle Contest’ for roadside 
advertising material “because of decreas- 
ing trafic caused by motor car restric- 
tions.” 


The Baker’s Gain 


Housewife who can’t get 
enough sugar to make her own 
pies and cakes now buys them. 
Substitute sweeteners boom. 


Sugar rationing, as expected, shafted 
some of the home kitchen chores over to 
commercial k#tchens. ‘The housewife 
has, in effect, let the commercial baker 
use his sugar for the family dessert in- 
stead of investing her own limited cou- 
pons in pie, cakes and cookies whipped 
up on her own premises. It is one way 
of stretching the household sugar 
supply. 

e Buying Predictions—Latest guess on 
the extent of the swing from home-made 
to store-bought desserts is the Bakers 


| Weekly report on an advertising poll 


indicating that 18% of housewives are 
going to. buy more bakery pie, 34% 
more bakery cake, and 48% more bakery 
cookies. The kitchen boss will also 
swing sharply to fruits, fresh, canned 
and dried, and to ice cream, aie -made 
gelatin desserts, and prepared puddings. 

It is certain, however, that the house- 
wife won’t swing very strongly to fruits 
like sour cherries that require larger 
amounts of sugar than the homemade 
desserts they might be called upon to 
replace. If naturally sweet fruits won't 
fill the bill, families necessarily are 
obliged to fall back on bakery products 
and the packaged desserts. 

Commercial bakeries would have de- 
rived more pleasure from the surge of 
new business if they themselves had not 
been cut to 70% of their base period 
use. However, they have found a few 
ways to make up the lack and to satisfy 
the active market. 
@ Substitutes Help—The industry, for 
example, is using every pound of dex- 
trose, glucose, corn syrup, or other 
sweetening that it ‘can get. (Dextrose 
manufacturers, incidentally, are selling 
their full capacity and have even had 
to ration production informally among 
their own customers at times.) 

The shape of cakes to come is already 
emerging. Although general quality has 
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| ASK THE MAN WHO | 


ONE 


SLOGAN CHANGE 


One of the famous slogans of the au- 
tomobile world, “Ask the Man W ho 
Owns One,” has been modified for 
the war period. Now it’s “Ask 
Man Who Wears One,” the illustra- 
tion being a Packard employee calling 
attention to his “Work to Win” 
badge symbole of liis participation in 
the company’s management-labor pro 
gram. This board adjoins the Packard 
works in Detroit. 


not suffered vet, it is noticeable that 
butter cream icings are giving way to 
boiled icings, and further yet, icings are 
diminishing. Small neighborhood bak- 
ers, hardest hit because they can’t read 
ily secure and handle some of the new 
sweeteners, are giving up the over-all 
icing of cakes, holding the frost work to 
a fairly thin top dressing only (and inci- 
dentally discovering that people cat 
more pounds of cake when it is not 
iced). Some of the big ones have fol- 
lowed the practice. 

@ Not Quite So Sweet—Raisins, sliced 
nuts, and thin glazes are taking the 
place of the sugar coatings formerly seen 
on breakfast rolls. It is also possible 
that when bakers displace cane or beet 
sugar with the 60%-as-sweet dextrose 
they may be inclined to let the swect- 
ening lie as is, wherever the cookies 
or cake can get along with a little 
less sugariness. 

Largely in response to the developing 
needs of commercial bakers, corn syrup 
manufacturers are introducing syrup 
lines with a higher sweet content than 
formerly. Such maneuvers are consid- 
ered in the right direction, for the 
increase in demand now springing from 
the sugar-saving housewife is spilling 
over into the restaurant trade. Restau- 
rants that heretofore baked their own 
dessert lines are giving in to the prcs- 
sure for sugar from the customers, and 
taking on bakery desserts in order ‘o 
save the extra needed as coffee swect 
ener at the counter. 
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Wwo heads can save more than one 


IKE all good citizens, you who must 
make use of your car these days are 
taking all steps to conserve rubber, save 
gasoline, and generally “make things 
stretch.” e But even the best-informed 
motorist can easily overlook numerous 
Opportunities to save that an expert can 
quickly spot. e For example: You watch 
tire inflation to save rubber. Had you re- 
alized that clutch 
action and condition 
can also affect tire 
wear, or that a frac- 
tion of an inch of 
wheel misalignment 
can rapidly wear 
down a tread? e As 


—— 
—— 
—— 


another good citizen, your General Motors 
dealer welcomes the opportunity to put 
his head with yours to help save your 
whole car — tires, gasoline, oil, parts, even 
the upholstery and the finish. e You make 
only partial use of his skill and facilities 
when you look to him merely for repairs 
—he is even more useful to you and to the 
country when you and he get together 

to see that wear is 


prevented. 


GENERAL MOTORS DIVISIONS NOW PRODUCING: * * * 
Aircraft Engines * Airplane Parts « Bomber 
Sub-Assemblies « Military Trucks « Armored 
Cars « Rapid-Fire Cannon « Machine Guns « 
Diesel Engines * Shells * Tanks and Tank 
Parts « Propellers *« Cartridge Cases * Gun 
Mounts « Fire Control Devices « Electrical 
Equipment « And Many Other Wartime 
Essentials. 


The Automobile User's Guide 
answers your questions about 
taking care of your car in 
wartime. For a free copy see 
any General Motors dealer 
today or write Customer Re- 
search Staff, General Motors 
Building, Detroit. 


—— 
_————— 
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Are YOU..?__ 


taking on more work, 
bigger responsibilities, 


as war needs cut into 


business 
personnel? 


Many men are 
facing a sudden 
need to take hold 
of added execu- 
tive problems and 
duties, as people 
in their offices 
are called to gov- 
ernment services. 
Here are books 
to help ou in 


meeting this situation—giving quick access 
to fundamentals and practices that promote 


executive efficiency. 


| 


This is a business executive's | 
library | 


HE books in it cover the elements and 

methods of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of all business you need quickly now. 


The need for this 


the most practical 


sort of help, and 


means of meeting it, 


have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen mate- 


rial and organized 


it, in this Library. 


From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 


@ How to organize a 
single department or @ 
whole business plan 
and control its workings 
; . Provide and main 
tain the most happy and 
efficient personnel 
@ How to keep the life- 
blood flowing in business 
. where and how to 
get money how to 
utilize it how to keep 
the business in sound fi- 
nancial condition. 
@ How to reduce credit 
losses handle the 
important elements of 
credit policy modern - 
ize your collection system 
. write better letters 
. Put the company’s 


1973 pages 


correspondence on a more 
economical and effective 
basis. 


@ How to lay out a | 


workable 
marketing methods .. . 
improve the sales organi 
zation . . . develop pro- 
motion ideas . . . stimu- 
late results in any of the 
several avenues of mar- 
keting. 


@ How to do more work 
yourself . conserve 
and direct your energies 

and how to handle 
scores of problems, small 
and large, detailed as- 
pects of these important 
fields of business activity. 


Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 
Read them, make comparisons, look up specific 
problems, use them as you would after purchase. 
If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 


installments, while you 
coupon today. 


use the books. 


tion on approval 


City and State 
Position 


Company 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C, 

Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 10 days’ evamina 
In 10 days I will send $3.90, and 
$3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the 


books postpaid (To insure 
plainly and fill in all lines 
Name 

Address 


prompt shipment write 


BW-7-11-42 


approach to | 


| 


Send the | 


The Regional Market Outlook 


PHILADELPHIA (Income Index— 
145.4; month ago—146.9; year ago— 
124.3 )—Continuing dislocations in light- 
goods lines—woolens, silk, rugs, hosiery, 
hats, etc.—are partly offsetting arms 
gains in the Philadelphia industrial area, 
in such cities as Reading, Hazleton, and 
Scranton, and even in arms-activated 
towns like Allentown and York. 

In the long run, however, accelerating 
war work will lift payrolls. Over 100,000 
workers will have to be hired for dis- 


37,023 sq. mi, pop. 7,777,910 


trict armament manufacture during tl 
next six months alone. Expansion tak 
two forms: (1) new plants—for planc 
aluminum, and ships, for instance—: 
the anthracite area, near Wilmingto; 
and in Philadelphia; (2) utilization « 
idle factory space, as, most recently, f 
ship machinery, Army depot, and ali 
minum work. 

By and large, resultant advances 
sales potentials have been sharper i: 
the Philadelphia industrial area than i; 
the rest of the district (BW—Jun6’42 
p52). But there are specific “hot spots, 
as is witnessed by the jump in Harri: 
burg metropolitan area population fron 
175,000, to 200,000 since the April 
1940, census. Some 25,000 workers ar 
busy in new military depots there. 

In Bethlehem, expansion is boosting 
steel employment by 10,000 persons 
new awards will lift Williamsport activity 
and job rolls at tank-making Berwick arc 
over the 10,000 mark. 


CHICAGO (Income Index—151.7; 
month ago—151.6; year ago—130.1 )— 
From now on, income payments in this 
Reserve district are apt to trend up- 
wards—even as compared with the na- 
tion. Automobile and other converted 
durable-goods plants are rapidly lifting 
operations, soon to surpass peacetime 
peaks. 

Indeed, the problem of labor short- 
ages is fast supplanting worry over pri- 
orities unemployment. Even in Michi- 
gan, where total employment is still be 
low 1941 levels, new jobs will outrun 
the number of jobseekers by the year 
end. In Indiana, fairly typical of district 
conditions, hirings by arms makers may 
come to 100,000 by Jan. 1, outstripping 
rosters of available unemployed. For 
some months, payroll gains over 1941 
have been above average in Hammond, 
LaPorte, Richmond, and especially, in 
Fort Wayne. Now, Indianapolis alone 
may need 35,000 more workers. Mean- 


while current sales potentials are out- 
standing at such war “hot spots” as 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline; Illipolis, 
Ill.; Burlington, Ia.; Merrimac, Wis. 
Farm gains likewise are striking. The 
nation’s estimated 1942 pig crop—of 
which the district will produce better 
than one-third—will be up nearly 25% 
from 1941, above expectations. Pastur- 
age and hay condition, for heavy dairy 
production here, likewise is sharply im 
proved, and receipts are soaring. 


190,446 sq. mi. pop. 19,406,389 


SAN FRANCISCO (Income Index— 
173.9; month ago—171.5; year ago— 
134.5) —With the heaviest concentra- 
tion of war awards in the nation, this 
Reserve district’s accelerating arms ac- 
tivity continues to boost income pros- 
pects sharply. Even the strained lum- 
bering and mining lines are respond- 
ing to government efforts for increased 
output. More than 200,000 additional 
workers will be hired in less than a year, 
mostly at coastal shipyards and aircraft 


685,438 sq. mi. pop. 11,280,195 


and metallurgy plants (BW—Jun6’42, 
p52). 

But paradoxically, this industrial up 
surge is pinching the important agricul 
tural sector of district economy. Because 
more than 200,000 workers have alread) 
been added to factory payrolls in the 
past year, fewer farm hands can now be 
employed than a year ago. The result 
is that farm yields may not quite attain 
the peak goals otherwise possible. Thus, 
sugar beet production will be up, but not 
all the acreage planted will be harvested. 

However, among the fruits, apple con 
dition is good and 1942 cherry output 
is estimated up 34% over 1941, peaches 
20%, apricots 11%, plums 4%. Valecia 
oranges, pears, and prunes will be off but 
slightly. Barley, oats, and flax crops will 
be larger, only wheat smaller. By and 
large, vegetable prospects are good. With 
most prices sharply higher than _ last 
year, farm income gains should continue 
to outstrip the nation’s in most sections. 


‘ 
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with Seconds 


@ A lapse on the part of a worker — a 
moment of fatigue or eyestrain at the 
end of a day —and a piece of vital 
work that represents hours of precise 
production may be wasted. 


“Slightly imperfects’’ won't do in war- 
time — your work is either right, or 
it's “no go” under strict government 
standards. 


Can you take chances, then, on any- 
thing less than the best that’s available 
in such an important matter as lighting? 


Is it enough, even, to have the best 
type of lighting — fluorescent lighting — 
without also making sure you have the 
finest in fluorescent ? 


PEAT PF 


FOR NEW WARTIME CONSTRUCTION 


Careful studies, covering not only light- 
ing fixtures but generating, transmitting 
and wiring equipment as well, show 
that fluorescent lighting makes critical 
materials go 67% further than other types 


of lighting. In addition, among other ex- 
clusive Hygrade Sylvania lamp develop- 
ments is the newly patented ‘‘Mercury 
Bomb” which conserves half to two- 
thirds of the mercury — in every 
lamp made. 
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We invite you to check Hygrade Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps on no less than five 
points by way of appraising their quality: 


(1) Lookat the finish — their visi- 
bly smoother coating is outward 
indication of quality that goes 
all the way through; 


(2) Check the light output—these 
lamps give more light per watt; 


(3) Note the color uniformity — 
every lamp alike; 


(4) Observe the freedom from 
dark streaks and splotches—these 
lamps stay “bright to the last 
inch” over longer periods ; 


THE 


EYE 


(5) Finally, inquire into averag 
lamp life— both laboratory tests 
and user experience show th 

these lamps last longer, requir 
fewer replacements 


You can use these lamps in any ex! 

fluorescent systems but peak res 
naturally come when they are us¢ 

equipment planned and built aro 
them — Hygrade Sylvania Pact 
Units in which all elements, fixt 
starter, ballast and lamp, ar 

to work together 


Either way, through lamp replacet 
or complete new lighting syster 
equipment will help you get the ki: 
of lighting that reduces spoilage, stey 
up production, cuts out eyestrain a 
fatigue. 

A note on your letterhead will bring 
experienced lighting engineer 


SVE rANIA 


CORPORATION 


Salem, Mass. 


Hygrade Incandescent Lamps, Fluor 
cent Lamps, Fixtures and Accessori 


Sylvania Radio Tubes 
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Business Week's Monthly Index of 
Business Activity rose slightly to 182.2 
in June from 181.5 (revised) in May. 
This compares with an index of 158.5 


for June, 1941. The average for the 
first six months of 1942 was 176.3, an 
increase of 26.3 points, or 17.5% over 
the first half of last year. 


An Electric Age? 


Appliance dealers doubt 
it as war cuts supply of goods. 
Many return to lines handled 30 
years or more ago. 


Of all the durable goods retailers 
whose livelihoods have been threatened 
by the conversion of manufacturing fa- 
cilities to war production, perhaps the 
worst hit is the electrical appliance 
dealer. ‘There just aren’t any electrical 
appliances made any more for him to 
sell. 

When retail automobile outlets faced 
the same situation, not only did they 
have a well-knit organization to go to 
bat for them, but each one was tied up 
to one of the big auto producers who 
had a very real interest in his future. 
But the electrical dealers, by and large, 
had no organization and no big pro- 
ducer to help look out for his interests. 
@ Basis Difficulties—One big reason was 
the multiplicity of names under which 
he operated. A late comer to the re- 
tailing table, he was generally a quon- 
dam jeweler, hardware, sporting goods, 
furniture, or auto supply man who had 
gravitated into the instalment selling of 
household equipment. Generally he 
neglected to change his sign. Stock in 
trade was willingness to put on his hat 
and beat the bushes, “heat up” pros- 
pects, educate them on new ways of 
living. 

Cut off from appliances by U. S. 
edict, the electrical dealer had three 
possible courses of action. He could (1) 
expand his old, original nonelectric 
lines, (2) hunt for new lines, or (3) de- 
velop his repair business. 

@ What Some Have Done—Result has 
been such a scurrying about for all 
kinds of available merchandise. Here 
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are a few examples: 

The Golden Rule store, Morris, IIl., 
is going after furniture orders, house to 
house, using the same hammer and 
tongs methods employed formerly to 
sell appliances. Down the street the 
Frigidaire dealer has a Coca Cola cool- 
ing machine in one window, another is 
full of sponges. 

Brandts, St. Louis, an electrical house 
since 1904, is blossoming out with ‘Tay- 
lor thermometers and weather gages. 

Barnetts, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is full 
of overstuffed furniture which President 
E. F. Barnett finds pleasant to snooze 
in. 

Wilson’s, Oshkosh, Wis., has added 
a line of toys and gifts. 

Quandt’s, Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
upped its inventory of linoleum. 

The Better Appliance Store, South 
Bend, Ind., has stocked glassware and 
antiques. 

A Columbus, Wis., firm is offering 

potted geraniums for 15¢ and 25¢ and 
baby chicks, Easter lilies, tomato plants, 
and even a line of infants’ wear has been 
reported. 
@ Back Where They Started—Houses 
that always kept a finger in their orig- 
inal lines have harked back to the 
jewelry, gifts, or furniture. Such firms 
include Kahn’s, Columbus, Ohio, 
Dixon’s, Natchez, Miss., and Young’s, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

Potted plants have made an appear- 
ance in Sears stores. The Gamble Stores, 
a chain of 300 plus 1,400 cooperating 
dealers, has opened a New York office to 
seek soft goods for its outlets. Butler 
Brothers, Chicago, has opened a furni- 
ture and floor coverings department. 

@ Repair Business Booms—With the 
newspapers scaring the public about no 
more appliances the repair departments 
of electrical firms suddenly have become 
the recipients of a vast amount of un- 
solicited business. There is real volume 
here. According to Electrical Merchan- 


dising’s statistics, some 95.5¢ 
homes possess irons, 72% ref; 
63% washers, 59% toasters, 4 
uum cleaners, 12.6% ranges. 
In stores, the service dep 
have been dragged out into | 
of day. Proprietors have rolled 
sleeves and pitched in to rep! 
chanics lured to war work. In S 


197 out of 339 dealers reported them, 


selves going in strong for this 
work, 
@ T'rade-ins Important—Beside, 


jobs, there is an array of trade) mer. 


chandise which had been form: 
shouldered. This can usually be 
into rebuilt, usable condition. 


Dealers’ constant fear is that the (f. 


fice of Price Administration wil 
repair and rebuilding charges on the 
basis of prices charged back in the da 
when service was often given at a | 
for good will and prospect-getting re: 
sons. Today it has to earn a profit 
If Henderson’s ax falls, the public wi 
have to whistle if things get out oj 
whack, and the electrical dealer’s futur 
will be black indeed. 

@ How Bad Can It Be?—Whiat lic 
ahead, if worst comes to worst, is indi 
cated by a report of the Ross Federal 
Research Corp., market researchers. ‘Ihis 
says, “In a certain town appliance deal- 
ers numbered 923 in March, 1941, but 
today the number has shrunk to 753 
Only 283 will be in business next 
March.” 


Implement Battle 


Farm machinery makers, 
notably the Deere-Caterpillar 
sales combine and Harvester, 
intensify California competition. 


The battle of the farm machinery 
manufacturers to cash in on increasing 
demands of West Coast agriculture for 
labor-saving and cost-cutting equipment 
to meet higher production quotas is on. 
@ Harvester’s Plans—An_ indication of 
the competition to supply the Coast 
farmers’ specialized needs is Interna- 
tional Harvester’s announcement that 
its elaborate new western headquarters, 
now under construction in Oakland, 
will be opened early next year. 

Harvester has been quietly adding 
strong dealerships up and down Cali- 
fornia to match the dealer set-up main- 
tained jointly by Deere and Caterpillar 
from the Canadian border to Mexico. 
Deere is generally credited with having 
stolen a march on competitors some 
six years ago when its western executives 
worked out the sales arrangement with 
Caterpillar. 

@ Building for a Market—Another inci 
cation of the jockeying for position 11 
the California market was Harvester s 
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« of a plant in Los Angeles for 


op Fe 
ae ; specialized plows, harrows, and 
other units specially adapted to regional 
Rect. . . ° 
(,pical of the specialized equipment 
developed by the manufacturers is the 


Diesel powered tractor with high, cane- 
+e wheels for asparagus cultivation in 
ay) ’ 


the Sacramento River delta region. Suc- 
; scored by some 30 of these rigs 


ces 


jrcady in use has resulted in manufac- 
turers. © designing = similar — “Diesel 
wheeled” tractors for cultivation of 


othcr vegetables. 


Inventory Truce 


Fight over plan to put lid 
on stocks cools with the small 
stores pacified, but WPB keeps 
a watch on whole situation. 


Inventory control, a boiling issue with 

retailers only a month ago (B\W—May 
3('42.p13), now is barely simmering. 
Like rationing, standardization, and 
other civilian-goods conservation idcas— 
all of which also had a high discussion 
value temporarily—inventory control 1s 
now undergoing a shaking down period 
in which the original War Production 
Board plans are being reframed to con- 
form to industry’s terrain. 
e Small Retailers Pacified—Thie calm 
which currently surrounds the problem, 
after the big initial fuss, is largely due to 
the fact that WPB’s actions presumably 
have scared major retailers stiff. ‘Trade 
associations are noting that irate letters 
from little shopkeepers, complaining 
that manufacturers had no time for 
small orders, have just about ceased 
coming in. 

Whether the big boys actually did 
gct scared that badly, or whether WPB's 
mventory furor merely happened to co- 
incide with the end of storage capacity 
for shelf-stocks is hard to determine sta- 
tisticaliy. 

The fact remains that the pressure 
has eased off considerably. 
eWPB Watches Situation—On the 
other hand, the issue isn’t dead. Last 
week WPB set up a special advisory 
panel to keep an eye on the situation. 
Chairman of the group is Eaton V. W. 
Read, chief of the WPB civilian supply 
division’s wholesale and retail policy 
section, 

Assisting him are Irwin D. Wolf 
(Kaufman's department store, Pitts- 
burgh), as retailing specialist, and John 
A. Donaldson (Butler Bros.), as whole- 
saling adviser. 

Meantime a special retailers’ commit- 
tee (BW—Jun.1 3’42,p46), jointly set up 
by the National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
‘(department stores) and the American 
Retail Federation (representing 40 state 
and national retail organizations) has 
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held a meeting with Joseph L. Weiner, | 


chief of WPB's civilian supply division. 
This confab was merely to clear the 
ground for further discussions—W PB as 
vet doesn’t know what it wants to do, 
and the retailers, for their part, are still 
puzzling over a program that will fit 
their widely divergent ranks. 
e Small Stores’ Problem—Jhat’s where 
things stand at the moment. ‘The neces- 
sitv and timing of future action hinges 
on how much WPB thinks the little re- 
tailer is being cut off from the supply of 
goods by the buying policies of his big- 
ger colleagues. Among the meager sta- 
tistics, here are some that have a bearing 
on the subject: 

Pct. change 

in inventor 


Stores with annual Dec. 31, 1941 vs 
sales of: Dec. 31, 1940* 
$100,000 and over..... +26 
$50,000 to $99.999,.... +17 
$30,000 to $49.99! +14 
$20,000 to $29.999..... +1] 


$10,000 to $19,000..... + § 
Less than $10.00 + 


of Commerce data 
stores—independ 


*From Dept 

based on 1]° 3 

ents only. 
@ Hoarding Stories Persist—Reports con 
tinue to circulate in Washington that a 
couple of major department stores virtu- 
ally bought out certain types of electrical 
appliances and furniture manufactured 
in the South. 

In this connection it was reported 
that one borrowed huge sums of money 
to cram its own, plus rented, warchouses 
to the brim. By way of footnote to the 
foregoing, it’s said that one of these 
stores, obviously uncomfortable over 
WPB’s contemplated regulations to pro- 
hibit such buying, volunteered to dis- 
gorge some of its inventory to patch 
things up. 
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For more 
planes—/faster 


N the making of heavy parts for a 


plane, ‘Budgit’ hoists lit 


t easier 


and faster and enable the work 


man to produce more. His s 


energy and brains go into mot 


work than just lifting. ‘Budg 


trength, 
ne isetul 


t hoists 


need no special installing hang Ip, 


plug in and use. ‘Budgit’ h« 


still available tor war work, 

‘Budgit’ hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
240, S00, 1000 and 200 
lbs. They are priced from 
$119 up. Hang up, plug 
in and use. For complete 
information, write for 
Bulletin 348. 


‘BUDG 


MAXWELL) 
ce 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOC 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers 
Honcock Volves Saf 


MANNING 


Consolidated tfety r Re 


American’ industrial instruments 


NSsts are 


oo ow | 


ie 


Hoists 


IRE. INC, 


ei V es 


Men Wanted 


A substantial investment fund in New 
York City is seeking a few competent 
men to travel and interview executives 
and personnel in such industries as the 
Oil, Chemical, Office Equipment, Public 
Utility, Retail Trade, Tobacco, Food, 
Drug and Container. 

Practical experience in one or more of 
the foregoing fields, and ability to sur- 
vey and analyze industry developments, 
trends, managements and products, as 


INDUSTRY and CORPORATE 
SURVEY WORK 


well as relative and potential values of 


individual corporations in the industry, 
are basic prerequisites. 

To the persons who possess these 
qualifications, our client offers adequate 
compensation and a real opportunity for 
advancement. 

Reply by letter only, stating full de- 
tails as to education, religion, experi- 
ence, past earnings, age, family and all 
other pertinent qualifications. 


Al] communications wil] be treated in the strictest of confidence. 


Address Box 46, Dorernus & Company, Adrertising, 120 Broadway, New York City 
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Reader's Digest Exposes 
Cigarette Claims’... 


Impartial tests find 


OLD GOLD towest in 
Nicotine and Throat- 
Irritating Tars and Resins 


ee i rl 
renee wee Od Got 

On bord these major cower Old Geld war dew 
eng A eevee garemes ered 

Gor jaty Renter's Digan Turn so page 9. Sew wher 
ty eke ceepened megane cepora hes roe de, 
Fowl map “Prom sow on my cigneeme is Old Gobd” 


COMPANY 
Romer 4 Nee toe ae te 


“Something new has been added” — 
to competition in cigarette advertis- 
ing, by virtue of an article in Reader's 
Digest and the use Old Gold has 
made of it. 


Cigarettes Panned 


But Old Gold ignores point 
of Reader’s Digest attack and 
boasts it came out best. Research 
findings are sharply censured. 


“Reader's Digest exposes cigarette 
claims! Impartial tests find Old Gold 
lowest in nicotine, lowest in throat- 
irritating tars and resins!” ‘Thus the 
current big-space newspaper advertising 
for P. Lorillard Co.—and a collective 
pain in the neck for the other four in 
the “Big Five’’—Camels, Chesterfields, 
Luckies, and Philip Morris. 

Old Gold's advertising claims and the 
other companies’ chagrin stem from an 
article in the July issue of Reader’s Di- 
gest, “Cigarette Ad Fact and Fiction,” 
by Robert Littell, which reports a re- 
search laboratory's findings on nicotine 
content,” tars and resins and smoking 
time per cigarette. Besides the Big Five, 
Pall Mall—biggest selling longie—and 
Avalon—a_ representative ten center— 
were tested. 

@ No Difference to Digest—Old Gold 
was rated by the Digest as having the 
smallest nicotine and tar content of all 
brands tested, but the article stated 
that the tests showed the difference be- 
tween the brands to be negligible. Philip 
Morris is credited with the highest per- 
centage of nicotine, the second highest 
percentage of tars and resins. Chester- 
fields, rated by Digest as highest in 
tar content, are censured for advertising 
their mildness. Camels, which boast 
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that they burn 25% slower than the 
average of the four other largest-selling 
brands tested, were found by the Di- 
gest to smoke only 6% slower than the 
average of the other four best sellers. 
Luckies come out fairly well in the 
tests, but the Digest took a dig at Amer- 
ican Tobacco’s claims that it uses more 
expensive tobaccos. Old Gold takes a 
panning for its “something new” cam- 
paign on behalf of latakia, the aromatic 
Near Eastern tobacco which the Digest 
says has long been used in certain pipe 
mixtures. 

As a result of this attack, along the 

whole front of cigarette advertising, it 
is not unlikely that the Digest will in- 
spire other new campaigns besides that 
of Old Gold. Right or wrong, a public 
blasting in a magazine with an esti- 
mated circulation of 5,000,000 prob- 
ably wont be utterly ignored, particu- 
larly when that magazine accepts no 
advertising and hence aspires to the 
white mantle of impartiality. 
@ “Inadequate Research”—Publicly, the 
cigarette makers who suffer most at the 
Digest’s hands have no comment to 
make, and deep-dyed rumors of a pos- 
sible legal action are generally dis- 
counted. This isn’t the frst time they 
have suffered at the hands of the Di- 
gest. Last December, Gene Tunney led 
off the attack with an article entitled, 
“Nicotine Knockout, or the Slow 
Count.” That article annoyed them. 
This time they are really roiled—prin- 
cipally about the research that went 
into the Digest’s findings. They point 
out that the sample was small—24 ciga- 
rettes of each brand—that cigarette test- 
ing is an intricate (and costly) business, 
not to be lightly tackled. 

For example, they say, changes in a 
cigarettes moisture content obviously af- 
fect the time of burning. If some of 
the cigarette’s tested were on the stale 
side, results on this point may be hay- 
wire. A similar objection can be urged 
against nicotine readings. The Digest’s 
testing was done by a mechanical robot; 
cigarette men say that a robot must be 
carefully controlled or it won't duplicate 
human smoking habits—puffing harder 
on a tighter packed cigarette, for ex- 
ample. One company argues that the 
smallest nicotine and tar content—and 
the poorest flavor—is found in the lower 
grades of tobacco. 
ein Conflict with A. M. A.—Ciga- 
rette manufacturers and their agency 
men also stress the fact that the big 
brands hit hardest by the Digest have 
been accepted for advertising by the 
Journal of American Medical Assn., 
which technically sanctions only ad- 
vertising claims which it considers au- 
thentic. 

Because the Digest refers to a Con- 
sumers Union blindfold test which 
showed that most smokers have a hard 
time distinguishing their favorite brand, 
the rumor is going around agency circles 


that C. U. did the testing the N 
gest. Flatly denying the tr rr 
C. U. points out that it ga 
tine and tar-and-resin tests fo 
because it regarded them 
less, has since confined its 
search to blindfold tests. 

@ Recommended Reading— ¢ ,,, 
rette makers suspect that th inact 
more than a little disgrunt 

way in which an article writt: 

that the differences in cig 
minuscule has boomeranged 

class advertising plug for « 

They also suspect that Old G 

expect many smokers to follo 
gestion that they read the Dig uttick 


War Ads Change 


Britain has seen majo, 
shifts in trends even in lag 
six months. Shortage of paper 
continues a big factor. 


Early this year, Lord & ‘Thomas ad. 
vertising agency brought out 
(BW—Keb.14'42,p54) entitled, “What 
is life like—with the enemy less tha: 
20 minutes away?” Compiled chief 
from data supplied by the agence 
London branch, it shed some welcome 
light on the question uppermost in the 
minds of American advertising men 
both then and now—the question of 
what happens to advertising in a coun 
try at war. 

e@ Changes Continue—This weck, Lon 
& Thomas followed through by invit 
ing the press to meet and quest 

William B. B. Fergusson, managing d- 


New York advertising men who have 
been wondering what is happening to 
advertising in England got first-hand 
information this week from William 
B. B. Fergusson, managing director of 
Lord & Thomas, Ltd., London. 
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Invit- 


‘or of its London office. The inter- 

brought out many facts not cov- 
ed in the study; it also showed that 
the war has wrought changes in British 
jd: ertising even in the few months since 
the study was issued. 

\s a preliminary to any comparisons 
between British and American wartime 

vertising experience and prospects, 
\fr. Fergusson emphasized two points: 

|) Newspapers are, and always have 
been, the major advertising media in 
Britain; there is no commercial radio, 
and magazines have never loomed as 
arge as in the United States. 

2) The wartime paper shortage in 
England has brought changes there 
which are not likely to be paralleled in 
this country to any important degree 
if at all. 

e Papers Ration Advertisers—W ryly, \Ir 
Fergusson commented that, because of 
the newsprint shortage, the oldtime po 
sitions of space buyer and newspape1 
advertising manager have been reversed. 
Formerly, it was the space buyer who 
was wined and dined; now the news 
paper rations its space to advertisers, 
many of whom can't get all they want. 

The newsprint shortage has brouglit 

other significant changes. Magazines arc 
now getting a bigger share of total ad- 
vertising expenditures than ever before, 
since advertisers are taking whatever 
space they can get. 
e Advertising Cleaned Up—The position 
of the small advertiser relative to the 
large has greatly improved, since all 
advertisers are strictly limited to so 
much space each month and the big 
fellows can’t always make the splash 
they'd like. Advertising has been defi 
nitely cleaned up; with not enough 
space to go round, papers are no longer 
playing with dubious patent medicines 
and the like. 

The paper shortage has made a total 
casualty of direct mail. ‘l'ravel restric- 
tions have taken a heavy toll of outdoor 
advertising. Commercial films—an_ un- 
restricted medium—have thrived. More 
films are being made now than before 
the war. They are short—not over five 
minutes long—and of very high quality. 
eThe Official Attitude—Within the 
limitations of the newsprint and othe: 
restrictions, the British government's 
attitude has been to encourage advertis- 
ing. For one thing, in the face of the 
multitude of wartime restrictions, Brit- 
ain jealously guards her free press. For 
another, British life today is pretty flat: 
advertising provides some much-needed 
flavor. 

As the war is prolonged, the ranks of 
British advertisers are thinning. Indus- 
tries are pooled. Individual companies 
are converted to war work, isee their 
operations pushed below the profit level, 
or are subjected to the new “zoning” 
restrictions which enable them to sell 
only within the area immediately adja- 
cent to their plants. 
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e Cigarette Copy Stopped—When Lord 
& Thomas issued its study, cigarette ad- 
vertising was still going strong in Britain. 
Now tobacco shortages have become 
acute, and Imperial Tobacco, which 
controls 90% of the market in England, 
has stopped all advertising. 


Store Sales Dip 


Slump follows unusually 
large volume of 1941, a year 
that saw large merchandisers 
show best margin in 22 years. 


Annually, by grace of a grant from 

the National Retail Drv Goods Assn., 
the Harvard Schoo] of Business Admin- 
istration issues its report on operating 
results of department and _ specialty 
stores in the preceding year. Out this 
week, the report on stores’ 1941 opera- 
tions is the pleasantest that has been 
forthcoming in the 22 years of the 
study’s history. 
e Profits Up Sharply Over 1940-Sig- 
nificantly, it records that in 1941 the 
total net business profit of stores sur- 
veyed (a sample representing about 
37.5% of the trade) averaged 7% of 
net sales. 

This is the best average profit show- 
ing since the study was inaugurated 
and a fat gain over 1940's good profit 
average of 4.8% or 4.9%. 

With consumer demand. at record 
levels, stores were able to evade their 
old bogey—markdowns. Thus, the 1941] 


Coll THE ROUSE DOCTOR 


= 2-969r 


DOCTOR YOUR HOME 


“The House Doctor” is the answer of 
Stuart Fonde. of Knoxville, Tenn.., 
well-known home builder, to the prob- 
lem of what a contractor can do when 
new wartime regulations curtail con- 
struction. Fonde, who has built 
nearly half a million dollars worth of 
homes, is experimenting with what is 
virtually a home repair shop on 
wheels, fully equipped with lumber, 
paint, hardware. screens, bricks, and 
even a power-driven cutting machine, 
for all kinds of home repairs. 


gross margin averaged 38.2 
36.95% im *40. 
@ Labor as Expense Factor—Into t! 
rosy picture the editors of the stud 
ject a stern word of warning. Wh 
total expense, as a percentage of sa 
fell off fractionally in 1941, expen 
transaction rose sharply. Phat is, wh 
the increase in expense did not equ 
rise in dollar volume, it exce 
increase in physical quantitic 
sold. Rising payrolls, coupled y 
loss of skilled labor, was th 
tactor in increased expenses 
With prices fixed and the 
civilian goods gradually diminishing 


penses can become dangerou | 
study warns, “If expenses are not 
duced the very satisfactory earning 


the abnormal year 194] may 
pected to give way to reduced profi 
to actual losses.” 

@ Stores’ Sales Slump—Current dey 
ment store sales figures bear out 
study's predictions. After jumping 
the traces Jast summer and_ fall 
oing berserk again early this year, sal 
now leveled off-at a pretty | 
level. The Federal Reserve Index shov 
that. for the four weeks ending May 3 
department store sales were exactly even 
with the same period a vear ago; { 
the four weeks ending June 27 
were up 1%. 

Federal Reserve figures represent d 
lar volume of sales. The Fairchild R 
tail Price Index shows that department 
store prices increased 17.5% betw 
June 1, 1941, and June 1, 1942. ‘Thu 
unit sales—the actual physical volum« 
goods handled by stores—are now run 
ning about 14% behind last year 


the 


@ Causes of Decline—Many factors get 
credit for the slackening in department 
store sales. Price freezing has dampen¢ 


the “buy now” urge. Credit restr 
tions have provided another curb. Re 
stricted supplies and rationing—notab 
of certain appliances—are beginning t 
make themselves felt. Probably th 
most important of all, consumers ha 
just about bought themselves out 
many lines—home furnishings, men 
and women’s coats and suits, women 
hosiery—for some time to come, 

In any time but the present, depa 
ment store stocks would be consider 
badlv out of line with sales. And ey 
with further scarcities impending, sto: 
are beginning to suspect that they 
overstocked on some lines—notabl 
certain home furnishing department 
where demand has been considerab 
over-anticipated. Moreover, many 
tailers are finding that their burstin 
warehouses provide a 
barrassment that’s hard to explain away 
@ Dollar Value up 60%—At the end of 
April, dollar value of department st 
inventories was 60% larger than a \ 
earlier. Even discounting half of th 
increase for price rises at the whol« 
level, stockrooms are crowded. 
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MATERIALS NEW PRODUCTS 
hard to get 


Replace 
with Patapar! 


Imagination... investigation... 
DISCOVERY! That’s solving many a 
problem today growing out of shortages 
and rising prices. 

Industries depending on materials of 
silk, rubber, aluminum foil, for example, 
are awakening to a new realization of 
what paper can do. Not ordinary paper 
—but Patapar Vegetable Parchment. 

This remarkable paper has unique 
characteristics to set you thinking: It’s 
strong when wet; grease-resisting; 
odorless; tasteless; boilproof. Moreover, 
it has a clear white sanitary surface 
that can be beautifully printed if desired. 
Laminated with other packaging mate- 
rials, Patapar can be made into a com- 
plete merchandising unit. 

Countless fields are turning to Patapar 

. dairies, canneries, meat packers, 
candy, lard, baking powder, and chewing 
gum makers, hospitals, manufacturers 
of machine parts and hundreds of others. 
In fact, we are constantly creating 
special papers for special purposes. 


Does this give you an idea? 


If so, write to us, outlin- 
ing your problem. Also, 
send your present con- 
tainer. We'll say frankly 
whether we think 
Patapar can help you. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisce 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Electric Alarm Lock 


Fences, buildings, rooms, cabincts, 
motor vehicles, and even electrically op- 
erated machine tools can be locked se- 
curely against unlawful entry or opera- 
tion with the keyless new “Larmloc,” 
an electric combination lock system that 
sounds a bell or other noisemaker, or 
lights a remote warning light, if the 
wrong two-number combination is used. 
What's more, until the system is reset, 
the lock remains locked so that even the 
right combination will not open it. 

Business parts are a small, cight-num- 
ber “selector dial” to be mounted out- 


side the location to be protected; a small 
“switchboard” with eight sockets corre- 
sponding to the dial numbers, to be se- 
creted inside; and a sliding lock. Say 
that “2” and “3” are the numbers de- 
sired for the combination—you simply 
insert removable plugs into the corre- 
sponding switchboard sockets, and the 


| system is ready for operation. Combina- 
_ tion changes require only the shifting of 


the two plugs. The manufacturer is 
Electro-Protection Co., 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 

Floating Glass 


“Foamglas” is a new type of opaque 


| glass, full of tiny, nonconnecting air 


cells like foam rubber, that floats like’ a 
cork and can be used to replace kapok, 


| balsa wood, cellular rubber, cork, and 


other imported materials as the buoyant 


| element in life preservers, life rafts, life 
| boats, pontoon bridge supports, ctc., and 
| as low temperature insulation in brew- 


eries, dairies, packing plants, etc. De- 
veloped by Pittsburgh Corning Corp., 
Pittsburgh, it is permanentiy odor- 
less, waterproof, fireproof, verminproof, 
weighs 10 Ib. per cu-ft. 


| Demountable Desks 


Only half a pound of metal, including 
screws, is used in each model of the low- 
priced new line of Victory Desks manu- 
factured out of staunch, pressed-wood 


boards by J. F. Friedel Co., 215 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. Desks con 
sizes: 24x48, 32x48, 32x60 in 
without a center well for type 
a well at the side for comp) 
chines as pictured. Each is 


knocked down into four parts (two end 
pedestals, the center assembly, and 
top which locks all parts into ai 
assembly “in less than ten minu 
one person.” 


Coal-Fired Unit Heaters 


Before the war, when oil and gas were 
plentiful, Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, 
brought out a line of high-capacity 
Dravo Direct-Fired Heaters in eight sizes 
from 750,000 to 4,000,000 B.t.u. output 
per hour for mills, factories, etc. Each 
unit is self-contained, having its own 
combustion chamber and distributing 
warm air either directly from outlet 
vents into the area to be heated or 
through a simple duct system when par- 


titions or obstructions make it necessa 

Restrictions on oil and gas in certal 
parts of the country are behind the 
velopment of a new line of eight 
fired units with the same heat outpu 
Each can be equipped with an under! 
stoker of bituminous or anthracite ty] 
with cither hopper or bin feed. Uni 
are also available with undergrate fins 
for hand firing. 
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PRODUCTION 
More Castings 


Cupola-converter method 
of producing steel does well 
in tests, indicating foundries can 
relieve the shortage. 


Watch for a revival of the cupola 
converter method of producing steel for 
stee] castings and the consequent relicf 
of a persistent bottleneck in castings 
for gun mounts, tank parts and armor 
plate. airplane landing gears, and othe: 
equalls vital matériel. Research metal 
lurgists C. E. Sims and F.. B. Dahle of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, have been testing cast steels madc 
by practically every commercial process 
acid open hearth, basic open hearth, 
acid electric, basic electric, cupola-con 
verter, T'nplex cupola-converter-clectric 
for every essential physical characte: 
istic. 

e Conclusions Now Ready—Their con 
clusions that “the melting medium is 
of little moment in determining th« 


METAL CHILLER 


Just two summers ago, Motor Prod 
ucts Corp., North Chicago, Ill. 
brought low-temperature food freez 
ing and storage to the home with its 
cylmdrical Deepfreeze refrigerating 
umt (BW —Jul.20°40,p31). This sum 
mer it’s bringing Jlow-iemperature 
metal chilling (minus 120 F. and 
lower) to war production plants with 
the Deepfreeze Santocel Unit. 
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SYNTHETIC RESIN LEADERS SINCE 19236 


o-bonded /Gwoed 


1S opening the 
Airplane Industry to hundreds 
of Manufacturers 


Workers attaching a strong, light and 
weatherproof Trco-bonded plywood 
panel to form the outer fuselage 
**skin’ on the Morrow Trainer. 


= With airplanes and gliders 
“. vitally needed now, TEGO- 
- , bonded plywood has pro- 
“"""" vided a readily available 
material to fill the production breach. 
Boil it, twist it, shear it—this wonder 
wood is actually stronger than steel, 
weight for weight. It is the accepted 
standard for aeronautical plywood 
which must comply with the rigid re- 
quirements of U.S. Army and Navy 
specifications. 

First introduced in 1935, TEGO syn- 
thetic resin film revolutionized the 
production and use of plywood. Simi- 
larly, the newer, powder form “cold 
setting” resin adhesive, UFORMITE 
CB-550, is establishing new standards 
of water and weather-resistance in the 
joining of plywood sub-assemblies. 


Furniture and cabinet makers, even 
many industries where resin bonded 
plywood was unknown six months ag‘ 
are now turning out plywood airplane 
parts in quantity. Skilled peacetime 
woodworkers quickly become efficient 
aircraft fabricators. 

As introducers of the resin adhe 
sives which made possible the devel 
opment and rapid production of pl! 
wood designed for airplanes, Th 
Resinous Products & Chemical Con 
pany is a source of technical informa 
tion on all phases of current plyw 
developments. If you are now produ 
ing, or planning to produce plywood 
sub-assemblies for airplanes or other 
war products, we can render an imme 
diate and valuable service. Outline 
your problem in a letter to us t 


é 


The development of synthetic resin adhe- 
sives for plywood is only one of many 
fields in which the Resinous Products & 
Chemical Company have pioneered and 
specialized. 


RESINS IN PAINTS-— Over fifteen years 
ago, AMBEROL synthetic resins made pos 
sible the development of fast drving 
enamels. Today, AQUAPLEX resin emulsion 
has made possible a new type of coating 
widely used in camouflage work. 

RESINS THAT PURIFY WATER - Am. 
BERLITE lon Exchange resins produce salt- 
free water, purify chemicals, recover 
metals from solutions, and today, their 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 


Other Synthetic Resin Applications Developed By 
The Resinous Products & Chemical Company 


unique properties are helping iner: 
production of synthetic rubber 


MANY SPECIALIZED RESINS — Water 
resistant cardboard for military packag 
ing, mustard gas resistant finishes, mv 
fiers for natural and synthetic rubb 
weather-proofing of Army tent cloth—thes« 
are but a few of the many other appli 
tions where our synthetic resins are pla 
ing an important role. 


BRING YOUR PROBLEMS TO 
Your wartime material or production prob 
lem nmiay find an answer through our sp: 
cialized knowledge of synthetic redin ap 
plications. Let us know your needs 


\Y7/¢ 


& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HAZARD 
LAY-SET Preformed wire rope 


When war put pressure on all industries, purchasing 
agents began to clamor for more Hazard Lay-Set Preformed 
Wire Rope. 

Lumbermen, for example, knew that Lay-Set Preformed 
could handle thousands more board feet, safely, at less 
cost. They knew that this wire rope’s longer life saved 
steel for other war work. 


Experience had taught them that Hazard dependability 
inspired confidence all the way from the standing tim- 
ber to the mill. 


These advantages also explain why Hazard is equally 
well liked in other industries by men who handle the rope 
as well as those who plan the work and pay the bills. 

Hazard performance often amazes those not familiar 
with its endurance. Yet Hazard war records only repeat 
what this wire rope has done many times in years of peace. 

Hazard Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope is one of the 137 
products we build for Industry, Agriculture and Trans- 
portation, which are essential in peace, vital in war. 


__AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


COMPANY, INC. © BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
in Canada—Dominion Chain Company, Ltd. + In Engiand—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Controls, Campbell Cutting Machines, 
Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence | 
and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes 
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properties of cast steel and | 
way to insure any desire: 
to specify that property an 
and the figures that supp 
made available to Army an 
nance Officers in the form 
cal paper published by tl 
Society for Testing Materi 
phia. 

Since “‘all the process« 
steel of the quality deman 
purposes,” the ability of th 
verter incthod to relieve a b 
important because of two fa 

(1) Open hearth, electric, 
processes cannot keep pace w 
(2) the cupola-cony erter met 
able with comparatively litt 
lay to practically every gray 
dry in the country that 
equipped with a modern cup 
of high-temperature melting 
@ Here’s What Is Needed—S 
ments are the addition of a 
converter which works very 
a miniature Bessemer to make st¢ 
of cupola-melted iron, a quick ¢ 
tional program to train expericnices 
iron foundrymen in steel casting t 
niques, and the acquisition ot mo 
sands suitable for the higher tem 
tures of stecl. Sand handling 
handling facikties require 
change. 

It is estimated that large parts 
the 10,000,000 tons of gray iron cast 
capacity in the country have been « 
down by restrictions on the manut 
ture of automotive cylinder block 
stoves, plumbing goods, etc. He 
these plants are available for steel cast 
ings. At least 49 foundries ar 
equipped with converters and. can 


ease ig: 3 deans FERN SAVE He TE eR" 


1 “epee Papa IAT TREE LE PPO NI 


into production as soon as thie Ar 
and Navy give them the necessary gi 
light. 


e But It May Be Slow—That may 

slow in coming, however, unless t 
War Production Board and the 
iron foundries put on pressure. ‘Ih 
is due to the fact that side-blow 
verter steel is not permitted in present 
specifications. It has for many ve 

been put in the same general classifc 
tion with Bessemer bottom-blow co! 
verter steel which has been considere 
(not always with justice, in view 
modern practice) inferior in quality 
steel made either by the open hearth or 
electric process. 

Until the present research, whi h was 
sponsored by the Whiting Corp. o 
Harvey, Ill. (manufacturers of cupolas, 
converters, and other industrial equip 
ment) for the purpose “of determining 
the facts,” there have been no adequate 
comparative data on the various types 
of cast steel with which to make an 
impartial appraisal. Whiting est nates 
that a converter can be manufactured 
and delivered in about half the time 
that is required today for an electric 
furnace. 
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Porcelain Shift 


WPB stop orders on steel 


consumer goods force enamel- | 
ing plants to turn towar products, | 


including dehydrated eggs. 


Banning the use of iron and steel in 
civilian items was a stiff uppercut 
the nation’s 80 porcelain enameling 
nts, but the recent announcement 
it the War Production Board would 
tend the ban to 300 more items came 
the knockout blow. Baking of por- 
celain on iron and steel has provided 
the nation with most of its kitchen and 
bathroom fixtures, much of its lighting 
and store equipment. 

Last week, Chicago Vitreous Enamel 
Product Co., Ingram Richardson Co. 
of Indiana, Inc., and others, seeing the 
handwriting on the wall, closed down 
the departments in which they manu- 
facture “frit,” porcelain mix used by job 
enamelers, decided to concentrate on 
war business. The same week the Por- 
celain Enamel Institute closed its Chi- 
cago office, determined to confine its 
efforts to Washington. 

he firms which produce frit, having 
varied and convertible facilities, face a 
brighter future than the smaller, inde- 
pendent enameling job shops, whose 
equipment is limited to heat-treating 
furnaces and sand-blasting apparatus. 
Enameling shops operated by manufac 
turers of such products as washing ma 
chines have naturally been shut down 
as production of those products has 
been stopped. Enameling operations of 
stove manufacturers will probably end 
this month, for the industry is faced 
with a WPB stop order effective Aug. 1. 

Chicago Vitreous has been among 
the leaders in the shift to war goods, 
having already begun production of 
thermit for incendiary bombs and man- 
ufacture of armor-plate. ‘The company’s 
most novel new venture—representing 
one of the most unusual war conversions 
in the whole country—is the dehydra 
tion of eggs. In dehydrating eggs, the 
frm uses for the spray-drying process 
the same equipment it formerly required 
to dessicate clay, a suspension agent in 
the production of frit. Knowledge of 
chemistry aided the firm in adapting it- 
self to thermit work, and high-tempera- 
ture furnaces came in handy for armor- 
plating. 

The Davidson Enameling Co., Clyde, 
Ohio, has gone in for enameling steel 
to replace galvanized iron for construc 
tion of warehouses used for war pur- 
poses, 

Until recently the industry saw its 
future principally in the enameling of 
canteens for the armed forces and in 
cnameling of lighting, kitchen, and 
bathroom fixtures. 
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Boom Nozzle — can be 

raised or lowered, swung 

right or left, pointed 
forward or down — 


Front Noasle can be 
pointed up, down and 
side-to-side, from 

within the cab. 


Ground Sweep Nozzles, 
stationary, discharges 
forward and down 


Take a fresh approach to your in- 
dustrial fire problems. Look at the 
fire extinguishing facilities that 
have been developed for today’s 
fire hazards. 


For example, look at the threat 
of disaster that’s always present in 
airport crash fires: 

Hundreds of gallons of high-test 
aviation gasoline ... ready, at the first 
spark, to become a flaming inferno...and 
make rescue of the plane crew almost 
impossible. 

An engineered solution to this 
severe problem was “ay in 
the Cardox Airport Fire Truck. 
Just as they have engineered many 
extinguishing systems for many in- 
dustrial fire hazards, Cardox engi- 
neers designed this Airport Truck 


Nozzles controlled, moved 
and discharged from with 
in the cab by a convenient 
system of joy sticks 


* Playpipe Nozzles, on each side, 
attached to flexible hose, on reels 


New Airport Fire Truck, Like Cardox 
Built-In Plant Systems, Brings Revolution- 
ary New Solution to Old FIRE PROBLEM 


to meet a specific fire problem: 

Rolling into the fire zone of a plane 
crash, the Cardox Truck knocks down 
the flames ...“cools out” fire to make 
possible quick rescue of the crew. 

Phenomenal as it is, the Cardox 
Airport Fire Truck is only atypical 
example of the Cardox —— 
to fire extinguishing. Cardox Fire 
Extinguishing Systems, using cold 
liquid carbon dioxide—stored at 
= temperature and — 
in large single tanks holding 500 
lbs. to 125 tons of liquid CO.—are 
in use now in vital industries. 


Before fire strikes your plant, 
check into your hazards... and 
check with Cardox. Portfolio 1072 
is available to management. Write 
on your business letterhead, to: 


CARDOX CORPORATION . BELL BUILDING - CHICAGO 


District Offices in New York . Detroit . 
Kansas City . Atianta . 


Pittsburgh . Cleveland 


San Francisco ° Los Angeles 
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Rebuilding Trucks 


Manufacturers urge dealers 
to tackle job of making smaller 
models into heavy duty ones by 
installing special equipment. 


Making 
that’s the 


big ones out of little ones— 
solution which truckers in 
increasing number have found for the 
problem created by the shortage of 
heavy duty trucks at ‘the very time when 
operators are being called on to haul 
bigger and bigger loads over the high- 
Ways. 

@ Big Jobs and Little Ones—In some in- 
stances, an increase in capacity can be 
accomplished by the simple expedient of 
building a rack on the reinforced roof 
of a smaller truck, thus adding height 
and load capacity. Or it may involve 
virtually a complete rebuilding opera- 
tion, such as a Chevrolet dealer under- 
took recently for one Midwest trucker. 
In this instance, a highway tanker of 
14,000 Ib. gross weight was transformed 
into a 56,000 Ib. carrier by the installa- 
tion of a tandem rear-end and a special 
transmission and the addition of a tan- 
dem semitrailer. 


Producers of special equipment for 
trucks naturally profit from the new 
conversion drive, but the truck manu- 
facturers themselves are even more in- 
terested in stimulating rebuilding oper- 
ations, for they see in the conversion 
work another way of helping their deal- 
ers stay in business. Some truckers, 
notably big fleet operators, bypass both 
regular agencies in the field and rebuild 
their own equipment. 

e Extra Equipment Commonplace—Ac- 
tually, the equipment manufacturers’ 
efforts to cut their dealers in for a larger 
share of the business. So specialized has 
become the business of trucking, with 
special vehicles required to meet special 
needs, that an estimated 60% of new 
commercial trucks are fitted out by the 
buyer with special equipment of one 
type or another as soon as they are pur- 
chased. While the truck dealer has cus- 
tomarily got a share of that extra equip- 
ment business, particularly if the altera- 
tion involved something so simple as 
the installation of a governor or a spe- 
cial signal device, major changeovers, 
requiring installation of a tandem axle 
or a special body, usually brought the 
equipment-maker directly into the pic- 
ture. Often a new truck was shipped 


right from the original factory to the 
special-equipment plant, 


there to be 


Finished product (below) is the result 
of stripping and rebuilding two trucks 
(above) by Dale Chevrolet Co., Wau 
kesha, Wis. Repainted and readv for 
work, the final product is equipped 
work with a tandem 
drive bogie which gives it three axles 


for heavy-duty 


‘their dealers in business, 


and 
capacity. 


considerably augmented load 
Truck manufacturers, 
the lookout for jobs which will keep 


on 


are Cncourl- 


aging such conversions, taking the 
view that the average dealer has ,all 


the equipment that is required. 
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rebuilt 
chaser. 
e Wanted: More Parts—Now 
factories actively promoting 
that the average dealer esta 
has practically all of the sh 
ment necessary to effect e 
changeovers on used vehick 
equipment men are likely to 
business reduced largely to tl 
parts. And with production 
equipment under tight contro 
likely to find even this volum 
steadily curtailed 
continue to shrink. Appeals } 
made to Washington for the a 
of special priorities and a lib 
of present rationing policies, a 
is some chance of obtaining 1 
Phe tight supply situation 
parts and equipment explains 
phasis laid on salvage operatio 
promotion literature which tru 
facturers are supplying thei 
about the changeover business. 
let. for example, stresses the dc 
of building up an inventor 
ind units obtained from old truck 
sankees and adds peremptoril 
must not throw away anything, 


and transshipped t 


ness as 


or worn to the point where replacement 


is necessary.” 
eA Use for Everything—For 
in a typical conversion it may lb 
sary cither to replace the truck 
completely with a bigger and mor 
erful one or to employ used part 
another engine. Again it mav hb 
sary to extend the body frame, in 
case old cross-members and chani 
side rails from some dismantled \ 
are likely to prove useful. Springs 
bushings, heavier 
limitless varicty of other ser 
parts from old models can find ne 
fulness in the rebuilt model. ‘Thi 


nuity of the shop mechanics in maki 
these new applications and adjustment 


is often the only limiting factot 
termining the successfulness witl 
a dealer can make bigger and mor 
erful trucks out of the smaller m 


Information worked out vears ag 


help dealers sell trucks is now 

to educate them in the requir 
which converted vehicles will | 
meet to carry specified heavic 

For example, Ford’s literature o 
specifications for pavload weight, 

of load, performance demands, t\ 

size of body, and power needed fi 
road grades applies just ab 
well to standards of used truck « 

overs as to new trucks. 

e@ Looking Ahead—Profit possibilit 


ous 


the conversion work are decide« 
tractive, and many of the deale: 
are now learning the business reg 


not as a temporary expedient but 


certain part of their service operat 


even when they can return to new 
selling operations after the war. 
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For years, national advertisers 
have been using imitations of comic 
strips to get attention for their 
general advertising. Most of the 
imitations weren’t comic, but they 
worked. Even the poor imitations 
rated high with readers. 

Why not try the real thing? Get 
the best, proven, most popular 
comics in existence to draw the 
audience, to get attention and 
readership; and use the space you 
pay for to sell your goods or ideas, 

Metropolitan Group comics in 
color, on Sunday—are read by 81% 
adult men, 79% adult women, 
practically all children. No comic 
you can create can get a similar 
reception! The reception is ready, 
assured,inthecomicsectionsofthese 
24 big-city Sunday newspapers! 

Millions of families see these 
Metropolitan Group comics every 


ed Why not try the real thing ? 


Sunday, have been following them 
since childhood. These comics long 
ago ceased to be just paper and 
ink, became real identities and 
close friends, Readers are deeply 
interested in their affairs, react to 
their fortunes, want to know what 


happens to them every Sunday 


Instinct, interest and habit 
make the Sunday comic sections a 
garden spot for advertising . . . To 
the power of the medium add the 
12,000,000 circulation—coverags 
that takes in virtually two-third 
of the country’s buying power! 
There isn’t anything in media th 
can beat it—or match it. 

Add color. And a big space unit! 
A cost around the average r.o 

.. there isn’t any question that 
Metropolitan Group is a major 
medium , . . Investigate 


Metropolitan Group 


Baltimore Sun e Boston Globe « Boston Herald « Buffa'o Courier- Express e Chicago Tribune « Cleveland Plain Dealer « Des Moines 

Detroit News e Detroit Free Press « Milwaukee Journal ¢ Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal « New York News « New York Herald T: 
Philadelphia Inquirer Pittsburgh Press « Providence Journal e Rochester Democrat & Chronicle e St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch « St. Paul Pioneer Press « Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard « Washington Star * Washington Post 
220 East 42d St., New York ¢ Tribune Tower, Chicago « New Center Bldg., Detroit ¢ 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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COPPER 
NICKEL 
POTASH Stack 
SULPHUR ] 
CARBON OSSES 
ALUMINA 
ARSENIC can be 
SULPHURIC 
ACID SAVED 

SODA SALTS 

RECOVERY OF VALUES 

AIDS PRODUCTION 


es = 

Raw materials vital to our sciiuiei 
are worth saving from processing plants 
not now controlling dust, fog, fume and 
mist. Recovery of these values from pro- 
cess plants speeds strategic materials 
production and contributes to your 
present efforts. Western Precipitation 
Corporation, as pioneers in dust and 
fume control, bring to your recovery 
problem the vast experience gained 
from thousands of successful installa- 
tions during the past 35 years. 


» 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the 
Collection of Suspended Materials from Gases and Liquids 
1025 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 
PRECIPITATION COMPANY OF CANADA 


Dominion Square Building, Montreal 


Rolling Forward 


New method in timing ol 


| motion pictures stops familiar 
sight of wheels going backward, 


aids industrial training. 


From the days of the earliest motion 
picture, wheels on fire engines that 
should be rolling forward to make sense 
have often seemed to hesitate and then 
roll backward. Bicycle riders pump 


| across the screen with their wheels turn- 


ing mysteriously against them. Airplane 
propellers seem unable to make up their 
minds between clockwise and counter- 
clockwise rotation. 

@ Not So Good for Training—Dyed-in- 
the-wool movie fans have long since 
accepted such stroboscopic action in the 
filming of revolving or reciprocating ob- 
jects as an inevitable part of their 
favorite entertainment. Such accept- 
ance, however, breaks down when 
youthful movie fans become trainees for 


| the Battle of Production. 


It’s worth a laugh to see a racing 
car win going backwards; it’s sheer con 
fusion when you are showing the 
learner how to run the drill in a machine 
shop and it seems to reverse itself while 
continuing to plunge into a block of 
steel. Similarly, it’s no help when an 


Address Box 45 B 


WANTED 
cA Manufacturing Company 
with 
“‘Peacetime Earnings 


A substantial industrial company is interested in acquiring 
working control or complete ownership of a manufacturing 
concern with established earning power under Peacetime 
conditions. If recent earnings and prospects for duration 
of the war have been adversely affected by changed con- 
ditions, this will not prevent favorable consideration. 


Write for further information identifying your- 
self sufficiently to warrant serious consideration 
by our client, to whom your letter will be 
promptly referred in confidence. 


Doremus & Company 
Advertising Agents, 120 Broadway, New York 
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Motion pictures for trainces do, Ad 
give any false impressions of ¢; all 
reversing if new film proc« lea 
ity 

— . 

airplane piston being turned Ag 
revolves away from the cut pal 
while chips continue to fly. Un 


@ And Now, the Answer-—St: ( 
action is completely absent in a gr 
of eight films on radial drill and sha 
practice produced by the Emer 
Yorke Studio, New York, for the U ‘ 
Office of Education series of train: 
films for machine shop workers, 
Drills revolving at speeds up to 33: 
rpm. revolve clockwise into their cu: 
as well behaved drills should and ; 
verse themselves at the right time : 
back out of the holes they have drilk 
Shapers plunge in and out of the: 
cuts with precise timing. An enlarg 
frame of a closeup of a whirling d: 
which is normally impossible to photo 
graph without stroboscopic action, 
achieves altogether correct motion. 
@ Mathematical Problem — Produce: 
Yorke says that his results are not at 
tained by sticking to a single set ru. 
but rather by a newly developed math 
matical determination of the ratios kx 
tween rotational speeds of particular 
objects, camera shutter speeds, and the 
depth of focus of a particular len 
Thus far, he has confined the oper 
tion of his formulas to studio and loc 
tion shots, is not fully revealing | 
methods. 


RUBBER COSTS CUT : 
The country’s first two government I 
financed synthetic rubber plants have ( 
come into production and with thar I 
first months’ reports has come the : 
nouncement from Arthur B. Newhall. 
rubber coordinator of the War Produc 
tion Board, that the synthetic product ! 
is not going to cost as much as ¢- 
pected (BW —Jun.20°42,p15). No cost 
figures were revealed. | 


Goodyear brought the first unit of the 
government-financed synthetic plants 
into production in May, Firestone the 
second in June. United States Rubber 
is scheduled to turn out buna in August. 
and B. F. Goodrich in November. 
Goodrich has had a small private! 
financed plant in operation for som 
time. 
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Dehydrated Meat 


Agriculture Department of- 
fer to buy dried beef and pork for 
lend lease spurs improvement 
in process, new plant capacity. 


‘To speed up and encourage the transi- 
tion from an experimental to a commer- 
cial basis, the Agricultural Marketing 
Adyninistration offered last week to buy 
all the dehydrated meat offered for lend 
lease sale that would meet certain qual- 
ity standards. 

“The meat industry, working with the 
criculture Department, the British De 
yartment of Scientific Research, and thc 
University of Chicago, has developed 


SOLDIER TO SOLDIER 


Last week employees of the Edward 
G. Budd Mfg. Co.’s North Philadel 
phia plant witnessed a preview of the 
Army’s latest contribution to the na- 
tion’s war production drive. A task 
force of enlisted men who arrived in 
jeeps, scout cars, and tanks deployed 
through the plant, hand-shaking, 
back-slapping and otherwise bringing 
a Army’s greetings to the ‘ ‘soldiers 

1 denim” on the production line. 
Thei advance through the aerial tor 
pedo department (above), as in all 
cael was adequately supported by 
a barrage of flash bulbs from news 
cameras, 
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Trim, overhead mounted Trane Projection Unit Heaters 
‘contribute to the efficient appearance of the plant. 


Architectand Engineer 
ctated Archit 

eral Contr w: 7 

Co. Heating Contr , 
Inc. Photos by Hedrich 


HOW TRANIE COMFORT HELPS BUICK 
SPEED AVIATION ENGINES 


TRANE BLACKOUT VENTILATOR 
Positive ventilation for blackout plants. The 
Trane Blackout Ventilator is engineered to the 
requirements of modern industrial buildings. 
W eather-proof, light-proof, and easy to install. 


TRANE FLOAT TRAP 
Working in conjunction with Trane Unit 
Heaters on many a plant heating system are 
Trane Float’Traps—representative of the Trane 
Heating Specialty line which includes Valves, 
Traps, and Fittings for steam, vapor, vacuum 
and hot water heating equipment. 


TRANE PROJECTION UNIT HEATER 
Trane Projection Unit Heaters provide the easy 
solution to the problem of heating large areas 
efficiently. Available in a variety of sizes for a 
wide range of mounting heights with or without 
diffusers. 


THE TRE 


LA CROSSE, 


RANE Projection Unit Heaters comprise the 
heart of the heating system at Buick 
Aviation Engine Plant. Generally mounted 
a height of 234’, the units diffuse even and 
comfortable warmth over the entire area 


the plant. 


But the problem of heating and venti 
a great plant like Buick’s didn’t end here. A 
on the job are Trane Winter Supply \. 
tors, complete with face and by-pass damper 
Trane Heating Coils, adjustable vane diffi 
and thermostatic control. Fresh air is supplied 
through roof ventilators. Trane Torridor Blowe 
Type Unit Heaters serve the boiler houss 
also are used for door blanketing purpose 
the factory area. Neat appearing and spa 


saving, Trane Convectors heat the of 


Completing this array of Trane heatin, 
ventilating equipment are the Trane Stea: 
Heating Specialties used throughout the hea 
ing system—on various heating units, mair 
and riser drips. Trane No. 30 Valves and B 
Angle Traps are used with the Unit Heater 
remove all air and condensate and facilitat 
the 100% efficiency of the heating systen 

This installation is a concrete demonstration 
of Trane’s ability to serve war industry, pr 
esses, and all types of military and naval cor 
struction with the nation’s broadest line 
heating, cooling, and air conditioning equip 
ment for every purpose. There is a Tran 


representative near you. 


E COMPANY 


Wisconsi 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
HEATING * COOLING * AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 8&5 OFFICES 
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SAVING STEEL 


An air-conditioning duct, constructed 
entirely without steel, is now being 
produced by the Philip Carey Mfg. 
Co. of Cincinnati. The new ducts 
have an inner core of solid asbestos, 
and an outer shell or insulating jacket 


of multiple layers of fine, corrugated 
asbestos, is made with simple slip 
joints to permit telescoping to facili- 


tate fitting. The workmen are install- 
ing the ducts in the new War Departt- 
ment building in Arlington, Va., with 
a reported saving of 2,000,000 Ib. of 
steel on this job alone. 


several satisfactory methods of dehydrat- 
ing beef and pork suitable for use in 
croquettes, meat loaves, meat pics, Or 
stews. 

@ Pushing for Perfection—At the present 
time, the industry has an estimated meat 
dehydration capacity of 100 tons a week, 
but Agriculture would like to have many 
times ‘this quantity. Departmental men 
realize that some meat dehydration 
problems remain to be solved, but in- 
tensive research over several months has 
at least established the fact that a satis- 
factory product can be turned out. Thus, 
AMA stepped in with its offer to buy 
even before all production problems 
have been solved. 

By this method, Agriculture hopes to 

put added steam into the drive for per- 
fecting the dehydration process. It also 
expects to get the nation’s meat indus- 
try started on additional production fa- 
cilities even before the dehydrated prod- 
uct is completely out of the laboratory 
stage of its development. 
e@ What Product Is Like—Dehydrated 
meat occupies one-half the volume and 
weighs about one-fourth as much as raw 
lean meat. When samples are submit- 
ted, they will be subjected to rigid tests 
for moisture and fat content, develop- 
ment of rancidity, changes in protein, 
mineral, and vitamin content, storage 
in heat and other simulated wartime 
conditions, and cooking and eating 
qualities. 

In the cases of its earlier dried-egg and 
dried-milk programs, the Department of 


for the construction of additional facili- 
ties, but it is now believed that the 
promise to buy for lend-lease is all that 
is necessary to step up production ot 
dehydrated meat. 


Oat-Hull Roads 


Furfural, extracted as a 
byproduct of oatmeal making, 
tried as binder between asphalt 
and rock in test highways. 


Furfural is a name that sounds like 
some strange onomatopoeia, a word that 
tickles philologists, but it is something 
that most people couldn’t tell from a $2 
hat. Actually it is a liquid made from 
oat hulls, of which Quaker Oats has 
plenty left over from its oatmeal man- 
ufacture, and the trick name comes from 
the Latin for “‘oil of bran.” 

It was stumbled upon in trying to 

convert oat hulls, a cow feed, to sugar, 
and chemists saw that, after 92 years, 
they had a cheap source of what had 
been only a laboratory curiosity. 
e Technically Speaking—Furfural is a 
heterocyclic aldehyde derived from pan- 
tosans, has a pungent almond odor, is 
16% heavier than water, and sells for 
9¢ a Ib. 

Biggest use is as a selective solvent 
which oil refiners use to wash their lu- 
bricating-stocks, taking out the undesir- 


Agriculture furnished financial assistance sable compounds. Furfural also removes 
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color from rosin, is a binder 
ing grinding wheels, and in | 
ficld has a distinct future. P] 
from it are dark, possessing 
ance, and having good electri 
teristics. 
e Binder in Roads—Now it 
watched in test roads in Idah \I 
souri where furfural was a 
binder between asphalt and 1 
project which promises a futu 
Back home in Chicago, Qi ( 
(which has seen its basic pr 
meal, not only serve as a break: 
but go into soap, skin preparat 
food, puddings, cold drinks in 
ics, and in the near future a 
tain dish) feels that it has d 
well in drumming up anot 
market from a crop byproduct 
While furfural isn’t exact] 
product, having been used in 
ever since 1922, it has been 
tional recent nix 
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demand in 
common with practically all 
binders, and plastic materials. 


RUBBER INDUSTRY REVAMPS 


With natural rubber bottle: 
the Far East and synthetic rub} 
yet available in sufficient quantit 
take up the slack, the rubber industr 
continuously rev: amping its facilitic 
use materials it can get. 

l'ypical are new operations in 
plants of two major companies. G 
year ‘Tire & Rubber is converting | 
of its facilities for the product 
transparent Pliofilm (chlorinated 
ber) sheeting for packages, ligh 
coats, etc., to the coating of Army tent 
duck with a secret new rubberless svi 
thetic material which “in addition 
being waterproof and fireproof. . . 
less susceptible to intense heat an 
cold.” Although commercial product 
of Pliofilm has ceased, some is stil! 
turned out for war purposes. 

U.S. Rubber is making and water 
proofing regulation Army raincoats wit! 
an equally secret rubberless synthet 
All that U.S. can say at this junctur 
that the material vulcanizes like rubbe 
and produces garments which are “per- 
manently scaled so no water can secp 
through.” 
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CAR EMBALMERS 


“Embalming”’ of laid-up ear oa 
is becoming the specialty of the Mi 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit, maker of 
Enduro products. Pushing its “Stazc- 
On Preservative,” to be coated over ¢x- 
terior surfaces (it will come off easily at 
any time), crews are sent out b the 
company to process stored cars. 

Cars are washed, completely c ered 
at all points with glaze, sprays, prescrva- 
tives and paper, stripped of all engine 
liquids, and jacked up on_partually- 


inflated tires. 
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The Arsenal in the Clover 


ERE WAS THE PICTURE, three 
Hi months ago. Strewn around 
millions of American farms was a 
wealth of scrap metal. From the steel 
mills came a constant cry for scrap. 
But the farm scrap didn’t come in. 
It was scattered far and wide, hard 
to find, expensive to gather. No 
system existed to collect it. 


So we went to the 8,500 Harves- 
ter dealers in rural communities, 
asking them to help get in the farm 
scrap. The whole field organization 
of our company tackled the job. Pro- 
motional and publicity campaigns 
were launched to carry the story to 
the farmers. 


Civic committees were organized 
to help. Dealers hauled scrap in their 
trucks. They persuaded their farmer 
friends to bring along a load when- 
ever they came to town. They pro- 
vided a place to dump scrap. When 
a good big pile was ready, the near- 
est scrap dealer was called in to buy. 
The steel mills got that scrap. They 
will continue to get it! 


SCRAP—rubber and metal—is a 
vital need in war. Turn in your 
serap now. Every ounce will help 
to bring the Victory nearer! 


RESULT: More than 1,350,000 tons 
of scrap iron and steel collected from 
the fields and barn yards of Ameri- 
can farms and farm communities. 
And more coming every day. 


That’s 35,000 railroad carloads of 
scrap. Melted down, it’s enough to 
build 30,000 medium tanks for the 
Army. Or 100 cargo vessels for the 
battle of ocean transport. 


The farmers and businessmen of 
rural America have revealed an iron 
mine in the fence corner—an arsenal 
in the clover. 


This job is being done as volun- 
teer war work—done by men who 
ask no reward, done not only by 
Harvester dealers and personnel but 
by dealers of competing companies, 
by local merchants and organizations. 
Anyone who wants to help is wel- 
come. And they do want to help. 


Nobody in the farm equipment 
industry makes a dime on scrap. We 
don’t. The farm equipment dealers 
don’t. All money from scrap sales 
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goes to the farmers who bring in the 
scrap. The work of organizing, col- 
lecting and marketing is free. 

Now this plan of farm-scrap col- 
lection is being carried forward by 
the entire industry through the Farm 
Equipment Institute and dealers’ 
associations, with everybody boost- 
ing the scrap along. It is closely co- 
ordinated with the salvage plans of 
the W. P.B. and the American Indus- 
tries Salvage Committee. 

THE POINT IS: The producers of 
America, men who know how to do 
things—farmers, operators of small 
businesses, representatives of large 
business—working together, are do- 
ing another good job to help win the 
war. They are licking one more prob- 
lem that some said was difficult and 
some said was impossible. 

In Tokyo, in Berlin and Rome, 
they’re finding out what it means 
to war with a nation where people, 
like motors, are self-starting. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


SONA 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Draft for Women 


Detroit plans to register 
women workers next month, but 
it will be on voluntary basis. 
First call for 80,000. 


About a month from now, when the 

local supply of male employees is nearly 
exhausted, Detroit will try the nation’s 
first voluntary selective service registra- 
tion for women war workers. 
e Big Publicity Campaign—As current 
plans shape wp, 600,000 registration 
cards will be distributed to households 
in the Detroit economic area—Wayne 
County, plus communities as far away as 
Pontiac. Air raid wardens will visit 
homes to explain the need for women 
in Detroit's rapidly expanding muni- 
tions plants. Carefully planned news- 
paper and radio publicity will appeal to 
their patriotism. 

Women will be urged to fill out the 

cards and return them to the U.S 
Employment Service. This agency will 
act as a clearing house to dispatch quali- 
fied women to war plants on call, and 
to analyze the training needs of the 
balance. 
e Badly Needed—“Women will be 
asked to leave their homes for factories 
because the employment emergency is 
real,” says E. C. Kanzler, regional di- 
rector of the War Production Board. 
‘Their registration will be entirely vol- 
untary. We are providing the machin- 
cry whereby the woman who wants war 
work can get it.” “And we shall try to 
minimize transportation for her,” he 
adds. 

Participants m program, which is 

still subject to changes in detail are the 
W PB, the Automotive Council for War 
Production, the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, the 25 largest manufacturers in 
the area, the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice, the Women's Bureau of the U.S 
Department of Labor, the W ayne 
Countv Defense Council, and C.1.QO. 
and A.F.L. groups. 
e Still Not Enough—Immediate pur- 
pose of the drive is to find 80,000 
women needed in the next few months, 
but the canvass is also expected to pro- 
vide a picture of the potential supply 
of women who do not ordinarily con- 
sider themselves part of the labor pool. 
For even if 80,000 women can be put 
into jobs between now and November, 
the Detroit area will face a labor short- 
age of 56,000 as of that month. And, 
so far, it is agreed that only about 
80,000 can be induced to enter or re- 
enter the labor market by that time. 
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The registrants will be classified by 
the U.S. Employment Service accord- 
ing to their av: ailability, experience, and 
potential capacity for war work. As 
workers are required by employers, ap- 
plicants will be called in for interviews. 
@ Kept Under Control—Regulation of 
the fow of women applicants to war 
jobs by USES is favored as a means of 
preventing the kind of duplication and 
exaggeration of prospect lists that would 
follow if women in East Detroit, for 
instance, were to register on their own 
with the Briggs, Hudson, Packard, and 
Chrysler plants. What the Employ- 
ment Service does along these lines in 
Detroit may be one of the services that 
its supervising War Manpower Com- 
mission will handle on a national scale 
later on. 


RED INK IGNORED 


The National War Labor Board has 
long sought to make clear that an em- 
ployer’s ability to pay is not accepted 
by it as a controlling factor in cases 
involving a union’s demand for wage 
increases. Usually, that has been inter- 
preted to mean that the board wouldn't 
make wage awards just because an em- 
ployer could afford them. ‘This week it 
was apparent that NWLB’s ability-to- 
pay policy could work in reverse. 

Phe Detroit & Cleveland Navigation 


Co., operating at a loss since } 
ordered to raise wages on the 


of the A.F.L. Seafarers’ Union 
its wages were below prevailing; 
ards. NWLB’s four employ 
bers concurred in the decision. 
By way of easing the burden ; 
as possible the board addressed ; 
mendation to the Office of | 
l'ransportation, urging it to do 
could to “secure for the Det 
Cleveland Navigation Co. an ¢ 
nity to increase its revenues by 
it a greater share in the transp 
of war supplies between Detroit, 


land, and Buffalo.” 


CHECKOFF PLUS BONDS 


A new contract between the 
Aimone Co., New York City 
goods firm, and an A.F.L. local 
combines a dues checkoff and wa: 
purchase arrangement designed t 
the employers: objections to wa; 


creases on the ground that they ar 


flationary. 
A $2-a-week wage increase pri 
for in the agreement will be pa 


rectly to the union by the employ 


Ihe union binds itself to invest ; 
this money, 
month are deducted, in’ war 

stamps to be credited to individua 


plovees. When $18.75 in stamps | 


ot 


after union dues of §? 


Cl 


cumulated for the individual memb« 


the union will exchange it for a 
bond and turn it over to him 


union will handle all bookkeeping 


volved. 


Sis 


DRY-LAND STEVEDORES 


Aboard a contraption that resembles 


a ship's deck, U.S. soldiers at Fort 
Hamilton, Brooklyn, learn the art of 


stevedoring on a set of maritime hoists 
before being sent to do similar work 


in foreign ports. 
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The men, members 
of the Quartermaster Corps, w ill Ie 
and unload convoved equipment. 


1942 


mn... 


L you want to help 
get back at the Axis, buy 
longer-lasting things . . . when 
you must buy at all. 

Whenever you do that, the 
things you buy won't need to 


be replaced so soon... . Less 


buy carelessly 
the Axis is pleased 


material, less machine time, 
less labor are absorbed by you; 
more of all three is available 
against the Axis. 

Buying for longer service not 
only provides you with better 


V alue; it conserves importantly 


ent. | 
ees 


For 54 years the name “Exide” has symbolized dependability, long life. 


Exide research has covered in detail the application of storage batteries to 


practically every business. A wealth of important facts, bearing on the 


problems of each industry, is available to executives on request, 
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for Uncle Sam. It happens to 


be one more way for you to 


help your country win. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY) 
Philadelphia...The World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


FOR EVERY STORAGE BATTERY PURPOSE 
73 
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EMERGENCY UNIT 


{An unusual maintenance unit has 
been developed at the Fisher Body 
plants of General Motors Corp., to 
cope with breakdowns if factories are 
bombed. Its two main purposes are 


to clear away debris and to act as a 
temporary unit to avert a stoppage of 
production. It is equipped with jacks, 
shoring timbers, crowbars, etc., to be 
used in clearing wreckage as well as 
welding and other equipment for use 
on assembly lines. 


The Job Is Safer 


There are more accidents 
in idle hours than during work, 
Fisher Body says, if everyone 
helps in safety drive. 


New hands, new jobs, and something 
unexplainable about the atmosphere of 
war seem to work together to multiply 
industrial accidents. A favorite govern- 
ment statistic of Manpower Commis- 
sioner Paul McNutt is that illness and 
injury cost us 6,000,000 work days every 
month 
e It’s Results That Count—Citing sta- 
tistics and learning safety rules are all 
right in their way, but they are no safety 
program at all, according to Fisher Body 
division of General Motors, one of the 
organizations that emphasizes safety 
practice over preaching. 

M. J. McCarthy, safety director, says 
the Fisher policy on safety is the es- 
sence of simplicity. Every plant super- 
intendent is directly responsible for the 
safety of every employee working in 
that plant. 

e No Room for Alibis—That policy is 
rigid, makes no allowances, in the belief 
that every accident could have been pre- 
vented. Plant superintendents have 
been fired for unfavorable safety records. 
Safety directors were fired for economy 
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during the depression, and Fisher Body 
had the best safety record in its long 
history. , 

That doesn’t mean the safety direc- 

tors aren't needed, because they are back 
on the job now, said McCarthy; it just 
shows the responsibility has been put 
where it belongs. McCarthy says his 
job is merely “to supervise safety super- 
vision. 
e Meetings Stress Program—The plant 
superintendent passes his responsibility 
to his foremen. Each is directly respon- 
sible for safety of the men he bosses. 
Every month there is a little group 
mecting around each foreman, on com- 
pany time, and a lecture on safety, either 
by the foreman or by one of his men. 
Every man is encouraged to take indi- 
vidual responsibility in measures to pre- 
vent accidents. 

In Janesville, Wis., Fisher Body 
claims an all time automobile industry 
safety record, 5,450,000 hours worked 
over a period of four years without a 
time losing accident, a record unbroken 
at the time the plant began converting 
to armament production. In tabulations 
of the National Safety Council, Fisher 
Body boasts the first seven places, among 
37 automobile parts manufacturers, and 
12 out of the first 13 places in low 
accident rates. 

e It’s Safer at Work—All U. S. industry 
has an accident rate of 12.52 time losing 
accidents per million man hours worked. 
The automobile industry's rate is 7.29, 


and Fisher Body's 2.05. ‘I 
safer at work than they ar 


a company shows it 
interested in safety, the m 
McCarthy says. “‘A safety pi 
the only noncontroversial su 
operation of oul plants it « 
nue of approach to good lal 
that is not found in any oth 
@ Searching Out the Causes 
accident does happen, a com 
goes to all divisions where 
ditions exist, and search for 
may go on for years. 

In the Cleveland division 
poration, Fisher Body is stil] 
find out how an electrician maiiaged + 
get into the spot where he wa 
a bus bar two years ago. 


It's the Weather 


Summer’s heat brings the 
usual quota of wildcat strikes, 
Three such walkouts in Detroit 
bring U.A.W. intervention. 


Lied py 


Hot weather has generally br 
run of wildcat strikes to Michigan auto 
motive plants; late June and carl 
this year proved no exception despit: 
war work in production. 

e Blackout Argument—A_ management 
decision not to pay for 20 minutes 
time lost in a practice blackout at Yel 
low Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co., 
Pontiac, precipitated a one-day walkout 
The men won the 20 minutes’ pay, but 
lost a day’s work while their machin 
were standing idle. 

Installation of new gears in machi 
of twelve workers of Monroc Aut 
Equipment Co., Monroe, brought 
claim of “speedup,” and an eight-houi 
walkout of several hundred war worker 
e@ U.A.W. Intervenes—Scattered = en 
ployees at the Detroit Diesel Inginc 
Division of General Motors, believed 
disgruntled because their department 
were not included in a pay raise awat 
determined by a negotiator, walked o1 
and made one shift of about 1,20! 
idle for several hours. 

These strikes brought energeti 
tests from international headquart 
the United Automobile Workers | 
which immediately dispatched rept 
atives to urge the men to retun 
work. 

Officials of C.1.0.’s_ Steelw 
Union also had their hands full, trying 
to put down unauthorized strik 
United States and Bethlehem Stee! 
plants in Indiana, Illinois, and Penn 
sylvania. 

Wage adjustment demands figured in 
most of the steel stoppages, the most 
serious of which lasted three days in 
Big Steel’s Gary works. 
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ou, 00, Can Help Build a Tank 


In our own case, more than 1.000 sul 


“Every weapon we make this 
year is worth ten that we might 
produce next year!” 

These are fateful words. They are 
hard to believe—but they are true. If 
some of us don’t decide now, to forget 
our petty struggles to maintain ordi- 
nary business contacts and labor and 
trade relations, we are going to lose the 
war, and with it, all future possibilities 
of ever enjoying these advantages again. 

Don’t believe it can’t happen here. 
Itcan happen and will if every available 
man and machine, in small plants as 
well as large, is not converted, imme- 
diately, to some form of war produc- 
tion. Americans who have the idea that 
the big automotive and airplane plants 


alone can produce enough to win the 
war are sadly mistaken. 

Buying War Bonds and paying taxes 
is not enough. Airplanes, tanks and 
guns don’t build themselves, no matter 
how much money is available. Active 
participation in the war effort is needed 


as much as financial support. 


contractors are contributing to M 
mon-Herrington production, and we ar 
turning out three times as many wea] 
ons of war as we did last year. But 
can double our output again, with o 
present facilities, if we can get bette 
deliveries on machined and fabricaté 
parts. We are doing everything in ou 
power to get them. 

The time is much later than most 
us think. There is none to lose. Ameri 
has worked miracles since Pear! Har 
bor—but not enough. The positiv: 
operation of every individual, and ever 
factory in the country, in some essenti 
work, is necessary now, if we are to ha 


any future worth living. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 
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nly a Handfal of Men 


@ By reason of a unique, revolutionary method of detection, 
A.A.I. Automatic Alarms reduce the hazard of industrial sabotage to a negligible 
minimum. Tiny, robot sentries, or detectors, attached at intervals along protective 
wire fence lines, serve as a “thousand” supersensitive ears in detecting and reporting 
danger. The sound of even as little as the touch of the human hand upon the guard 
fence is converted into both visible and audible signals, at the same time actually 
locating the zone of disturbances. A.A.I. Automatic Alarms may be employed with 
only a “handful” of men for the successful safeguarding of important industries. 
The amazing sensitivity and efficiency of this method of protection, together with 
relatively low cost and ease of installation, warrant its use by every important industry. 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. U.S. A. 


Today it is necessary to have greater effi- 
ciency in business and there are many 
useful Globe-Wernicke office accessories 
that speed up office routine and war work. 
These economical and practical ‘‘busi- 
ness helps” are needed in every office. 


Globe-Wernicke merchan- 
dise is sold by leading sta- 


ANGULAR CELLULO 
tioners and office equipment TAB GUIDES 


dealers everywhere. ; 
Made of heavy binders’ to see... to find 
board . . . wood bottom * —_ aie <2 bend- 
3x8 4x6", SaB 6x3" teste eno, semevabie 
and ‘check file ‘sizes BUY WAR BONDS changes made easily. 
* * 
EVERYDAY FILES 
Needed in offices . . BOX FILES 


factory and home; 
several styles, indexed 
alphabetically, days of 
month, etc... . Stand- 
ard and legal sizes. 


Available in letter and 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. CINCINNATI, O. 


‘Health Insurance 


rat 

Rhode Island is first sty. m5, 

to inaugurate compulsory sys lot 
in 

tem for workers. Employers - i 
| required to contribute. s 
“0 

Rhode Island employer : 
finished setting up a new \ 
payroll records this month a ots 
try’s first compulsory health 7 bi 
law went into effect. Entitle ( as 
Sickness Insurance Act, the state stat a 
is a pioneering picce of social ans 
certain to be copied in princi tu: 
in detail, by other states. fic’ 
@ No Employer Contribution—|y wi 
original, unamended form, the law ; he 


not ask for contributions from }ot! 
ployers and employees. It is a unilat, 
law applying only to employees. But ti 
first state unemployment Insul 
was also unilateral, hitting only 
ees. ‘That law in Wisconsin wa 


1¢ 


ICC 


changed to apply to both groups, an cl 
the Rhode Island law is likely to hay: ; 
similar history. Strong labor and soci P 
service group pressure is already trying ra 
to convince the legislature that there 
should be mandatory employer contribu. 
tions before the Apr. 1, 1943 date which in 
the law establishes as the time when in 
benefit payments are to begin th 
For the present, however, Rhode in 
Island employers are required only to U 
keep records, withhold the necessa: P 
contributions from the wages of « mploy tl 
ees, and transmit these funds to the fe 
state sickness insurance fund. ‘lhe fund f¢ 
is administered by the state Unemplo d 
ment Compensation Board, and emplo: r 
ee contributions equal 1% of wages up e 
to a limit of $30 a year. “ 
e@ Waiting Period Provided—The bene P 
fits to be paid after Apr. 1, 1943, rang: I 
from a low of $6.75 a week to a mavi 4g 
mum of $18. The most it is possible for } 
an employee to draw in any one year i ‘ 
$364.50, payable only if his wages were ’ 


$3,000 or more during the vear before 
and if those wages were earned in em 
ployment covered by the act. Employ 
ees not covered by the act are the same 
as those exempt under the Rhode Island 
unemployment system. A “waiting pe- 
riod” of one week between filing 
claim and drawing benefits is provided. 
A worker is not entitled to benefits it 
he draws workmen’s compensation for 
the period of his illness, if he draws 
higher payments than the sicknes 
ance fund provides in the form of pn- 
mary benefits from social security fund 
or if he draws benefits for the | 
from state unemployment compcnsa- 
tion. Claims are filed at state unen 
ment compensation offices and 
cants may be required to submit to 
tal and physical examinations. 


e Straw in the Wind—The Rhodc | 
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State 
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ton. which might more accurately be 
n “fed as “sickness compensation” 


atl than “health insurance” is Te- 
‘ as the prelude of a nationwide 
drive to plug what social workers have 
long considered the most important hole 
in the U.S. social security program 
Health insurance has often been the first 
social security measure to be adopted by 
countries abroad, but in America it has 
c last. The fact that its inspiration 
comes from a state capital and not from 


Washington has warmed the heart of 
state-righters who have been discouraged 
by state willingness to let the federal 
)\crnment exercise a monopoly over 
social legislation. This is not taken as as- 
surance that Washington will not, even- 
tually, take over the health insurance 
ficld. But individual state experience 
wil] be important in shaping the federal 
health insurance system when it comes. 


Hitting a Ceiling 

Struck Pittsburgh packers, 
citing inability to pass along 
pay increase to consumer, defy 
AF.L. union’s demands. 


Introduction of wholesale price ceil- 

ings caught four Pittsburgh meat-pack 
ing houses in the middle of wage nego 
tiations with an A.F.L. union demand 
ing a general increase of 124¢ an hour. 
Unable, because of the price ceilings, to 
pass any part of the increase along to 
the retai! market and the consumer, and 
fearful that rising livestock prices, un 
fettered by OPA, might squeeze them 
dry, the meat packers yielded 24¢ and 
no more. 
@ Closed by Strike—Three of the plants 
—Fried & Reineman, Oswald & Hess 
and Henry Lohrey Co., which supply 
Pittsburgh with 3,000,000 Ib. of meat 
and meat products weekly—were closed 
by strike June 17. The fourth, North 
Side Packing Co., broke away from the 
Western Pennsylvania Meat Packers 
Assn. and signed a separate truce with 
Local 424, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, granting an im- 
mediate increase of 5¢ and arbitrating 
the difference. 

Although the three struck plants are 
the largest independents in Pittsburgh, 
the walkout had no immediate effect on 
meat supplies for three members of the 
western “Big Four”—Armour, Swift and 
Wilson—as well as minor independent 
firms were not involved. Cudahy, the 
other “Big Feur” member, had a sepa- 
rate strike in its Pittsburgh plants and 
obtained sheriff's deputies to guard the 
movement of perishable meats from its 


warchouses through the picket lines to 


castern markets. 
@ To No Avail—One scheme, which car 


ticd promise of a wider profit margin , 
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by don hereld 


>I have sat in many a business 
conference and wondered why 12 
men in a room should so often add 
up dumber than any one of the 12. 

I hate most conferences. 

So I was just the man for the 
Hammermill Paper Company to 
come to for help in writing a book- 
let,““How to Harness a Conterence.” 

They already had most of the 
answers; what they wanted from 
me mostly was some emotional 
dressing and some literary salt and 
pepper: 

Hammermill has developed, 
among other things, some smart 
ideas for printed forms which help 
keep a conference on the beam, get 
it down to brass tacks, and nail its 
results. Forms that cover every de- 
tail of a meeting: the date ... who 
was present ... what was decided 
. -. who is to do what, and when 
. .. who is to follow through. 

If you'll read my booklet, and 
study the Hammermill forms, I 
believe fewer of your conferences 
will result in just a lot of aimless 
doodling and the accumulation of 
a pile of cigar and cigarette butts. 


aS 


i 2 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


Salient Ae 
Bo RY Wie en ip 
Pe ee bet 


? Please mail me, free, a copy of Don Herold’s 
© pooklet,“HOW TO HARNESS A CONFERENCE”. 


JUST A LOT OF DOODLING 


... the result of many a conference 


Position 


(Please attach to your company letterhead) 


Labor and 


<3 


is 


i 


3 


y 


Management 
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and which would have enabled the three 
independents to meet at least part of the 
wage demand, fell through. This was to 
qualify themselves for government meat 
contracts (worth 2¢ a pound more than 
private sales) by submitting to inspec- 
tion by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
which passes on all interstate meats. 
The inspection service has been made 
available to intrastate packers by a 
recent law, but the association found it 
would take months to untangle the 
preparatory red tape, thus affording no 
immediate relief in the wage dispute. 


Unions Differ 


That's the studied opinion 
of employer-members of NWLB 
as they dissent from majority 
in Caterpillar M. of M. award. 


The stand taken by the four employer 

members of the National War Labor 
Board on “maintenance of member- 
ship” as it was just applied to the Cater- 
pillar ‘Tractor Co.—a stand referred to 
by at least one public member of 
NWLB as a “‘revolt’’—would be notable 
at any time. Now, however, as the 
board sits in executive session on the 
Little Steel case (page 16), it takes on 
added significance. 
@ Industry Members Dissent—The four 
industry representatives, Messrs. Lap- 
ham, Horton, Mead, and McMillan, 
dissented from a board order subscribed 
to by public and labor members. ‘That 
award directed Caterpillar to insert in 
a contract with the C.1.O. a clause pro- 
viding that any employee who chose to 
be a union member after a 15-day 
“escape period” had to stay a union 
member during the life of the contract 
or be discharged. 

In writing the employers’ dissent, 

Roger Lapham noted special circum- 
stances in the Caterpillar case which 
had not been present in other cases 
where he, and other employer board 
members, had voted with the majority 
for union maintenance. He wrote that 
he found it “difficult to justify a main- 
tenance of union membership clause on 
the basis of the merits in this case.” 
e@ Not Even a Majority—He considered 
it noteworthy that the C.1.O. had se- 
cured its bargaining status in Caterpil- 
lar by virtue of an election in which 
it had polled only 5,814 of 12,521 vates 
cast. A majority voted A.F.L. or “no 
union.” 

Emphasizing the fact that both the 
local union in the case and the parent 
organization with which it is afhliated 
are “relatively young and neither organ- 
ization has yet acquired a proven back- 
ground of responsibility” while “the 
company, on the other hand, has a his- 
tory of progressive development .. . 
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and a record of . . . cooperative manner 
and good faith,” the Lapham opinion 
is the first-known attempt by a mem- 
ber of a federal labor tribunal to dis- 
tinguish between labor organizations on 
the basis of their qualifications. 

e Security—for One Party—Up to this 
point, the government labor agencies, 
while giving weight to the record and 
attitudes of management in deciding 
how much “protection” a union re- 
quired, have never seriously considered 
how well qualified a union was to re- 
frain from the abuse of power be- 
stowed on it. 

To be sure, the Lapham dissent does 

not‘call the Farm Equipment Workers 
Organizing Committee in Caterpillar a 
“bad” union, but it shows awareness 
that there have been serious charges 
made alleging Communist Party lean- 
ings of the parent organization’s leaders. 
The fact that it cannot match the com- 
pany’s record of progress and responsi- 
bility is decisive to Lapham, and pre- 
sumably to the other board members as 
well, in voting against the grant of 
power which union maintenance con- 
fers. 
e Accounting Requested—Lapham ex- 
plains that, when it was apparent union 
maintenance was going to be granted 
by the public-labor majority, the em- 
ployer members offered a motion that 
the union file with NWLB’s secretary 
(1) a copy of constitution and bylaws, 
(2) names of officers, (3) amount of 
dues and initiations, and (4) a state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures. This 
motion was defeated by an 8-4 vote. 

In summarizing the position of in- 

dustry representatives on the board Lap- 
ham says, “It seems only fair and reason- 
able to require that the unions receiving 
this advantage (union maintenance) 
measure up to certain standards. If a 
government agency is to give advantages 
not granted by legislative action, it 
should also impose upon the beneficiary 
certain conditions which Congress has 
not yet seen fit to require.” 
@ Morse Criticizes Stand—In a special 
opinion aimed at the Lapham dissent, 
Wayne Morse, public member of the 
board wrote that the position taken by 
employers in the case is “highly im- 
proper and constitutes a proposal which 
exceeds the functions and purposes of 
NWLB.” Although making it clear 
that he is not opposed to subjecting 
unions to greater government regula- 
tion, Morse insists that “such regula- 
tion should flow from the halls of Con- 
gress and not from a war emergency 
agency.” 

In subsequent opinions it is expected 
that the employer-members of the 
board will fill in the details of their 
position. Meantime, the new ground 
they have broken is still unseeded. Be- 
fore it will yield practical results it must 
find a measure of support from, to be- 
gin with, other employers. 
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Drain on Gotham 


New York banks lose cash, 
deposits because Treasury gets 
more money from city than i 
spends there. Other areas gain, 


Second quarter reports show that 

banks in the eastern money centers, par. 
ticularly New York, have begun to fee! 
the heavy pressure of war financing, |p 
spite of their purchases of government 
securities, many New York banks te. 
corded a decline in deposits during the 
last three months. In contrast, banks 
in other sections of the country gained 
deposits. 
@ Loans to Government—With few ex. 
ceptions portfolios of government secv- 
rities showed the expected rise. Tabv- 
lation of reports indicates that the West 
and Middle West stepped up their pur- 
chases of governments during the quar. 
ter. Most eastern banks also built up 
their holdings, but several of the larg- 
est report a net decrease. 

In general, loans and discounts fell 
off or barely held their own. Yet, in 
most cases, the rise in bond holdings 
more than offset the shrinkage of com- 
mercial and industrial borrowings so 
that the total of earning assets moved 
upward. 

e Eastern Banks Lose Business—Here 
again, banks in eastern money centers 
suffered more than those in other areas. 
With the bulk of war production lo- 
cated at interior points, seaboard banks 
have gotten a comparatively small share 
of new business. At the same time, the 
shutdown of civilian industry has taken 
away many of their regular customers. 

The slump in commercial loans partly 

explains the shrinkage in deposits, but 
is was not the main cause. Thirteen out 
of 22 of the largest New York banks 
showed substantial reductions in depos- 
its, but only six of the 13 reported a 
significant reduction in loans and dis- 
counts. 
@ Money Flows West and South—Bank- 
ers agree that the principal cause of the 
drop in New York deposits is the dis- 
tribution of government expenditures. 
The Treasury raises more money in 
New York than it spends there. As a re- 
sult, there is a steady drain of funds to 
the interior. 

Whenever the Treasury floats a new 
security issue it operates through the 
New York and Chicago money markets. 
Consequently, banks in these two cities 
show a sharp rise in deposits. As the 
Treasury daees the new funds, de- 
posit totals shrink in the money centers 
and rise in other districts. Since the 
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Treasury is also drawing off money by 

means of taxes and war bond sales, New 

York banks have experienced a net de- 
cline in deposits. 
e Correspondents Draw Down —The 
marked increase in currency in circu- 
lation and a small but steady withdrawal 
of deposits by correspondent banks have 
also contributed to the slump in New 
York deposits. 

Pressure of government financing ex- 

plains the sharp drop in cash held by 
the large New York and Chicago banks. 
Evidently the metropolitan banks are 
holding till money at a minimum so 
they can use all available resources as 
reserves. 
@ Help for Big Cities—New York and 
Chicago bankers expect that the Federal 
Reserve Board will soon be able to ease 
the reserve situation for them. Legis- 
lation now waiting President Roosevelt's 
approval would permit the board to 
lower reserve requirements for New 
York and Chicago banks without alter- 
ing them for elas districts (BW—Jun. 
13°42,p91). 

Bankers know that the Treasury must 

have easy conditions in the metropoli- 
tan money markets if it is to float its 
debt at low interest rates. Any pro- 
longed strain on the big banks is sure 
to stiffen rates. Hence, bankers think 
the Federal Reserve Board will use its 
new power without much delay. 
@Loan Decline a Problem—Lowering 
reserve requirements would take a lot 
of the pressure off New York banks, but 
it would not solve all their problems. 
Deposits will fall off as long as the drain 
to the interior continues. Commercial 
loans—the big money makers for most 
banks—will probably keep on shrinking 
for some time. 

The experience of Chase National, 

the world’s largest bank, is typical of 
what happened to New York banks in 
the second quarter. Cash dropped from 
$1,254,000,000 to $1,137,000,000. Gov- 
ernment securities went up from $1,- 
418,000,000 to $1.575,000,000. Loans, 
discounts, and bankers’ acceptances slid 
down from $831,000,000 to $828,000,- 
000. Deposits dropped from $3,628,- 
000,000 to $3,595,000,000. 
@ How Others Fared—National City had 
about the same experience. Cash went 
from $1,035,000,000 on March 31 to 
$936,000,000 on June 30. Government 
securities jumped from $1,169,000,000 
to $1,227,000,000 in the same period. 
Loans and discounts dropped from 
$630,000,000 to $595,000,000. Depos- 
its shrank from $2,964,000,000 to $2,- 
917,000,000. 

Guaranty Trust showed the same 
trends in cash, governments, and com- 
mercial loans, but managed to increase 
deposits from $2,257,000,000 at the end 
of March to $2,289,000,000 on June 30. 
@ Deposits Rise in Chicago—Chicago 
banks also reported a smaller cash posi- 
tion, but all the larger ones gained de- 
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THE MARKETS 


Wall Street divided its interest this 
week between a stock market that is 
still trying to go up and the new Treas- 
ury bond offering. The Big Board joy- 


fully recorded its heaviest day since last 
March. In the bond market, dealers 
were busy adjusting to the two billion 
flotation of governments. 

© Comparable Bonds Ease—The Treas- 
ury announced on Wednesday that it 
was offering $2,000,000,000 worth of 
2% bonds, maturing in 1951, callable 
in 1949. While this was about what the 
market expected, some traders were 
looking for a longer maturity and a 
slightly higher rate. As the market ad- 
justed to the news, long-term issues 
gained ground. Intermediate maturities, 
comparable with the new offering, 
dropped about a quarter of a point. 

Terms of the offering make it plain 
that the Treasury is counting on the 
commercial banks to take up most of 
the new issue. In the past, nine-year 2’s 
have proved themselves a “bank bond”. 
Insurance companies and other large 
institutional investors prefer the long- 
term issues which carry higher coupons. 
@ Some Reactions—Some traders were 
worried to see the Treasury making an- 
other trip to the banks instead of try- 
ing to tap less inflationary sources. In 
their opinion, it would have been better 
to reopen the 24% “tap issue’” which 
was designed to appeal to insurance 
companics. 

Most of the market thinks there’s 
no reason to get nervous. As war financ- 
ing proceeds, the Treasury will drain 
every possible source. No matter how 
much it gets elsewhere, commercial 
banks will be its mainstay. 
© Large Issues Coming—The fact that 
the current offering is a bank bond 
makes it probable that the tap issue will 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


be opened up again soon. Se :ctay 
Morgenthau has announced th 
Treasury will borrow between $° 75). 
000,000 and $4,500,000,000 
July and August. 

Experts think that when the 
offering is completed, the bank; jjj 
need a rest. Last spring an exper 
with the tap issue produced arh 
$900,000,000, most of it from ¢ 
surance companies. At that time the 
tap issue was an unfamiliar affair; 
ond should go better. 

@ Stocks Rise Smartly—Interest in the 


new Treasury offering suffered some. 
what from unexpected competition of 
the stock market which put on its 


flashiest performance since the start of 
the present rally. Trading on the Big 
Board jumped to 576,860 shares on 
Wednesday, the heaviest since Mar. 6, 
The industrial price average climbed 
sharply, quite ignoring war news that 
was hardly comforting. 

Wall Street is impressed by the way 
stocks have risen in spite of bad news 
from Egypt and Russia. Some traders 
even profess to believe that this is the 
start of a real bull market. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ... 86.5 84.2 84.8 101.8 
Railroad .... 25.4 24.4 24.2 30. 
Utility ..... RA BS BSS 454 
Bonds 
Industrial ...107.8 107.2 107.4 104.9 
Railroad .. 83.8 83.6 83.7 88.2 
Utility ..... 104.9 104.6 102.8 107.1 


U. S. Govt. .110.8 110.8 111.0 112.0 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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lank car shipments of petroleum 
products to the East Coast reached 
an all-time high of 731,760 bbl. a day | 
in the week ended June 20, and is 
holding virtually at that level. The 
goal of 800,000 bbl. is thus within | 
striking distance. The best available | 
estimate of East Coast demand under 
present restrictions is 1,250,000 bbl. a 
day. Present pipeline capacity is 
roughly 150,000 bbl. and barges are | 


bringing another 75,000 bbl. every | 


day. With no shipments by tanker, 
the indicated deficiency is 250,000 
bbl. A year ago, tankers were deliver 


ing 1,500,000 bbl. daily. 


posits. Continental Illinois showed a 
June 30 deposit total of $1,725,000,000, 
which compares with $1,701,000,000 
on Apr. 4. Government securities in 
creased from $731,000,000 to $944, 
000,000. Loans and discounts dropped 
from $286,000,000 to $264,000,000. 

First National of Chicago increased 
deposits from $1,356,000,000 to $1,- 
392,000,000 in the quarter. Govern 
ments rose from $470,000,000 to $545,- 
000,000. Loans and discounts showed a 
gain, rising from $396,000,000 to $405, 
000,000. 
®@ Cleveland Totals Go Up—The four 
largest Cleveland banks reported sub 
stantial gains in deposits and increases 
in cash. Loans and discounts turned 
down during the quarter. 

On the West Coast, Wells Fargo 
ind Bank of America both reported in 
creases in deposits and sharply rising 
totals for government securities. 

First National of Boston gained de- 
posits, reporting $874,000,000 for June 
30 and $845,000,000 for Mar. 31. Cash 
went down from $398,000,000 to $311, 
000,000, while the government portfolio 


rose from $163,000,000 to $257,000. 
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INDUSTRIAL SEWING MACHINES 
jot Easty Sewed litiicle 


= PARACHUTES 
TARPAULINS auction | 
MECHANICS SUITS fits that come from using equipment 
BARRACKS BAGS . specially designed to handle a given job: 
UNDERWEAR HHER PRODUCTION RATES .. . BETTER 
CANTEEN COVERS T . .. FEWER REJECTIONS 
FIELD CAPS 

MILITARY UNIFORMS 
KHAKI BLANKETS 
AVIATOR HELMETS 
MOSQUITO BARS 
SHELTER HALVES 
SLEEPING BAGS 
AMMUNITION BELTS 
BOMB COVERS 
LEGGINS 

POWDER BAGS 
BARRAGE BALLOONS 
FLAGS 

SEA BAGS 

TRUCK COVERS 
SAND BAGS 
ASBESTOS SUITS 
CARGO COVERS 
ARMY GLOVES 
HOSPITAL TENTS 


‘con give you these benefits 
ewing Machines for virtually 


World's Largest 
Exclusive Builders 
of Industrial 
Sewing Machines 

and 
Specialists in 
Precision Parts 
for War Equipment 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
408 .N. Franklin St., Chicago IIl. 
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HAMMOCKS Please send information on sewing mac hine 

pence mab work following kind of work: 

PORTABLE PLANE CHECK BELOW FOR BULLETINS: 
HANGARS [7 “Modern Machines for Pro- if “Machines for Sea 
GROUND COVERS ~ ducing Service Garments.” ing Canvas Good 
FOR INFLATING [7 “How to Close Bags, Fabric or Paper Container 


BALLOONS 
Name. —_ 
and hundreds Company 

of other Address 
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Somewhere In 
the Far East 


as well as in all the far-flung 
parts of the world, famous Con- 
tinental Red Seal Engines are 
serving the United Nations in 


many capacities. 


While back here on the home 
front, Continental workers are 
doing their jobs to speed pro- 
duction, as an ever-increasing 
flow of these famous engines will 
further protect free enterprise 
and the American Way of Life. 


[Lontinental 


Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


—-“tnerteas First Wire Fence — Stuce 1883 


sr 


SAFEGUARD FoR THE 
OPERATIONS THAT WILL MAKE AMERICA SAFE 


@ To make America safe, its production plants must be protected against all with malicious 
intent. On its service and quality records, Page Industrial Fence is recommended for trustworthy 
duty at property boundary lines. * Woven wire fence was originated byJ.Wallace [Vicrory rinst 
Page in 1883, and the company which he founded has been a leader in every | A: the Page mills, 
major development for 59 years. © Page Fence distribution is unique and | ™<".™%/nes ond 


materials areon 


extensive. This service is performed by more than 100 local, responsible firms | 2" «ow schedule 
having technical training and fence erecting experience. These fence experts pom = see 
comprise the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. | Government orders 

See ACCO advertisement in this issue, page 64 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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000. Loans and discounts 
rising from $326,000,000 t 
LOU. 

Philadelphia National sh 
in deposits, but Fidelity P) 
registered a moderate contract 
showed a small drop in loa 
counts. 

@ Eamings Change But | 
earnings record for the g 
spotty, showing no clear t1 
majority of big banks scem t 
tered carnings in the first qu 
for most of them the six-mo; 
is somewhat below last veai 
in a few cases, the variation in 
is not important cnough to afi 
dend policy, either favorabl 
favorably. 

Chase National carned 40¢ 
which compares with 36¢ in 
quarter. In the second quart 
vear, however, earnings were 42. 

Guaranty ‘Trust made $3 a s]} 
same as the preceding quarter. S$ 
quarter carnings last year were $> 

In Chicago, Continental 
earned $3.1] a share in the 


months of the year. ‘This compares with 


$5.12 in the corresponding peri 
vear. First National earned § 
against $9.58. 

@ Tax Reserves Are Large—E'stimat 


quarterly earnings are always taken wit 


a grain of salt because appropriat 


cation of fixed costs and unexpected cx 


penditures cannot be made until 
end of the year. Many banks 
heavy reserves for taxes and oth« 
tingencies before they computed . 
ings for the second quarter this 


Investors, Arise! 


Homer Martin of U.A.W. 
fame forms association to get 
everyone 4%, loses a director 


day after announcing plans. 


4] 


Successively minister, auto assembler, 
union president and manufacturer 
agent, Homer Martin, one-time aspirant 
for chief of the United Automobil 


Workers, has turned to organizing 
porate stockholders. 


@ Initial Claims—Martin has announced 


at Detroit, scene of his rise and fal] in 


1 


the U. A. W., creation of United In 


of 


vestors of America. Reminiscent 

organizational drives in labor was 

opening claim that membership 

cludes a nucleus of “several thousan 
common stockholders in everv st 
(even though the directorate is mad« 
entirely of Detroiters), that the goa 
a million members, that dues are $ 
month or $10 a year. 


pn 


Martin promised that details would 
be available at a forthcoming meeting 


of the Optimist Club of Dearbor 
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ing which the group would be 
ated. He said a principal aim 
be to assure “a minimum return 
ynymon_ stockholders of at least 


ight. 


lent is another manufacturer’s 
aecnt, Harold M. Owen. A recorder’s 

reporter, Chester A. Stickle, is 
ng as secretary-treasurer. 


A 


He hinted that legislation might | 


\aried Directorate—Martin is presi- 
of United Investors; the vice- | 


Directors listed include Jefferson W. | 
Baker, head of the brokerage firm of | 


Baker, Simonds & Co.; John H. Lang- 
secretary-treasurer of the Mutual 
Income Foundation; George A. Thomas, 
ashier of the State Savings Bank of 
Lincoln Park; G. E. Leland, secretary- 


treasurer of Ecclestone Chemical Corp.; | 


Arthur C. Repke, office furniture dealer, | 


and A. Sherwood Vickers, president of 
the Trend Casting Institute of America. 
Vickers also is educational director. 

e Growth in Reverse—Martin says the 
board will be enlarged later. Yet the 
first was a reduction. The day after 
Martin announced his new project, 
broker Baker resigned, saying, “I was 
being kidded about it too much.” 


SPREADING THE AUDITS 


Following recommendations of the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
many businesses are now considering an 
auditing method that would spread the 
work over a full year instead of con 
centrating it at a single date. Object is 
to handle the increased volume of ac 
counting resulting from wartime condi- 
tions without sacrificing thoroughness. 

I'he institute also suggests that meet 
ings of stockholders and publication of 
annual reports be postponed in cases 
where auditing is spread over a long 
period. Both the New York Stock Ex 
change and the Securities and Exchang« 
Commission have rules setting time lim 
its on reports and stockholders’ meet 
ings. In correspondence with the insti 
tute, they indicated tentative approval 
of the plan but made no specific com- 
mitments, 


NEW OFFERINGS ARE SLIM 


Although volume of production 
reached the highest levels in history, 
security financing fell off to less than 
$1,000,000,000 in the first six months 
of this year. With government credit 
crowding them out of war production, 
private financiers had to take what they 
could get from rapidly contracting ci- 
vilian industry. The figures show that 
they got very little. 

New securities issued in the first half 


of 1942 totalled $913,304,000, accord- | 
ing to the New York Journal of Com- | 


merce tabulations. For the correspond- 
ing period last year, the total was $1,- 
556,177,000. June financing came to 
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HESTORIES 


BRONZES 
GIVE LONGER LIFE 


Once the maintenance crew replaced the steel worm on 
a coal dock installation every three months. Grit, abra- 
sion, hard usage, resulted in limited life. Then the company 
installed a worm made of Grade 18 Ampco Metal, that 
unusual bronze alloy. It served satisfactorily for 15 years! 


An exceptional instance, of course, but indicative of 


Ampco Metal's ability to give long life and excellent ser 
vice in out-of-the-ordinary applications. 


If parts in your equipment give away through fatigue 


and wear, replace with Ampco Metal. Test it in active 
performance and see for yourself its ability to ‘‘take it.” 


Send for literature describing Ampco alloys. We pro- 


duce bronzes to government specifications. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


METAL 


WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
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These FREE Booklets Tell. . . 


How to Help Win the War 
How to Build Future Sales 


Bisse information that tells how adver- > 


tising can help win the war and build 
good will that pays off in future orders. 


Contains copy suggestions 
from engineers and con- 
tractors on building prod- 

: ucts. Includes “Check 
These booklets are based on field inter- Shae: ter Maneias i. 
fective Advertising Copy.” 


views with construction men... and 
they’re packed with copy ideas of proven 
effectiveness. 


Engineers and contractors need “know- 
how” help in war projects. They face 
new design and application problems 
every day. They want the benefit of your 


specialized knowledge of your products Tg mr 
—‘‘how-to-do-it” facts that only you can a 


. Analyzes 14 copy slants 
provide. now being used effective- 
ly. Tells why each one 
: helps the reader... and 

These booklets report what construction the advertiser. 


men want in advertising today. They 


will help you advertise to meet today’s | 

needs and build for tomorrow. There’s silent es 
no cost or obligation. Mail the coupon =e 
below for your copies today. 3) Mg 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD mre ; 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS = 


Tells what construction 
men want in equipment 
advertising today. Show's 


95% Engineer-Contractor Coverage of War Construction Projects 


330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, an examples of advertisements 
that got results . . . and: 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING tells why. 


Mail Today for Your FREE Booklets! 


I 1 
1 | 
| A. E. PAXTON, Manoge: i 
] Engineering News-Record ond Construction Methods 
1 330 West 42nd Street, New York City ; 
Send me: 1 
1 © 1. “Engineers and Contractors Tell What They Want to Know About Building Products.” 
1 ( 2. “Advertising That Meets Today's Needs and Builds For Tomorrow.” j 
[] 3. “Construction Men Tell What They Want To Know About Equipment.’ 
| Nome Title 1 
! 1 
1 Address | 
Company 
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| about $133,000,000, an even $ 
000 below last year. 

| Extension of government dit + 
war industries was the main rc sop ;, 

| the shrinkage, but several othe fac 

| contributed. Railroads took a 

| of their new prosperity to tidy 

| financial structures; instead of js; 

| new securities they set about ‘ct; 

| old ones. When the War Pro \yct. 

Board clamped down on car a: |p 

motive building, many propose: eq 

| ment issues were cancelled. 

Material shortages kept states , 
municipalities from contracting for th 
usual quota of highways and civic j; 
provements. Civilian industry, una) 
to obtain raw materials, wanted no no 
funds. 

The outlook for the immediate futy; 
offers no encouragement. Security de. 
ers expect the downward trend to coy. 
tinue until the end of the war. 


COMMODITIES 


ma 


Parity Problems 


Corn farmers’ fight ove: 
sale of cheap wheat obscure; 
more important drive for ful 
parity loans on all crops. 


The Department of Agriculture 
theoretically flat broke this week as 01 
of the year's two main controversics 
farm politics—the sale of governmcn' 
wheat stocks and increases in crop loa 
—held up the Department’s approp: 
tions bill for 1942-43 expenses. Point it 
issue was the House rider on the ap- 
propriations bill prohibiting the Co: 
modity Credit Corp. from selling an 
of its large stocks of foreclosed lo 
wheat below parity, which is current 
about $1.35 a bushel. 
elt’s Tough Enough—Administratio: 


| spokesmen up to and including Roo: 
| velt called on the Senate to turn dow 


the provision, for they had no desi 
to see the job of handling this vear: 
record wheat surplus (BW —Apr.25'4?, 
p81) made any more difficult, and the 
feed wheat which CCC is now selling 
under permission to dispose of as much 
as 125,000,000 bushels at 85% of com 


| parity (about 83¢) means a little more 


storage room for the new crop, at |cast 

The fight had been shaping up to ! 
critical point for some time. Althoug! 
livestock goals are high enough to make 
almost any feedstuff for a welcome prod 
uct, the corn belt has consistently 
sented the sale of government whcat 1 
competition with corn. Joined wit! 
com producers are the soybean growe's 
whose soybean press cake is a big and 
increasing factor in cattle and hog fee. 
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e Corn—on the Hoof—Corn is not a dis 
tress crop, since better than 80% of it 
is being marketed as pork in an in- 
satiable market and the remainder, sold 
to processors as shelled corn, is going 
nicely, particularly since corn sugars, 
syrups, and corn oil are in active de- 
mand. The typical corn farmer, sending 
corn off his farm as hog meat, is getting 
considerably better than parity for corn. 
Parity on June 15 was 97.6¢ a bushel. 
Almost as a matter of routine, wheat 


4 


RUBBER FROM FARMS 


Using soybean and corn oil for raw 
materials, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture chemists have developed a 
substance that looks, smells, and feels 
like rubber. Milled in the same man- 
ner as natural rubber (above) the syn- 
thetic material will stretch approxi- 
mately 200% (natural rubber, 600%), 
and possesses a tensile strength of 
about 500 Ib. per sq. in. (rubber, 3,000 
Ib.), but despite these shortcomings 
it may become important as a rubber 
extender (to be mixed with natural 
tubber) or for many mechanical uses 
where elasticity and strength are rela- 
tively unimportant. 
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The War and tilled Vitamin A Esters. Better 


Vitamin A 


Are you worried about your supply 
of high-grade Vitamin A concentrate? 
Then here’s good news for you: 


No shortage of DPI’s famed 
Distilled Vitamin A Esters* 
is anticipated. 


Why? Because DPI’s unique process 
of high vacuum molecular distillation 
of a superior Vitamin A concentrate 
is not dependent upon a steady supply 
of those oils which the war has made 
hard to get. 

With high vacuum technology, 
other fish liver oils can be utilized to 
produce top quality Vitamin A con- 
centrate—and there are no indications of 
a shortage. 

Important? Yes. If any of your 
processing methods depend upon a 
steady supply of quality Vitamin A, 
you can count on using DPI’s Dis- 


\DPY 


you'll be assured of a constant 


’ ; 
of a concentrate definitely show 


be superior. 


High vacuum molecular dist 


tion captures Vitamin A in 


ester form, complete with the ori 


oil preservatives. This gives 
concentrate two to ten times 


stable in heat and air than any « 


commercial concentrate tested 
blander by far than other natu: 
concentrates .. . 
tionable odor or flavor to eve 


imparts no ol 


t 


most delicate foods or pharma 


ticals. 
If you’re not already using 
tilled Vitamin A Esters, why 


| 
iJ 


you find out more about this ren 


able concentrate? Send for ou: 
trated brochure 


Story of Vitam 


Kifng- Esters’’ non - 
VITAMIN A nical, but thorot 
ESTERS and fully inf 
vwpecee 


ative. Please writ 


business letterhe 


*Protected by U.S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents 


y 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS. INC: 


45 KRIM.E ROAD WEST 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Jointhl owned by EASTVIAN KODAK CO. and GENERAL IPE Ss) Pee 


ormerls esearch Products a & 
I Iv R h Products D 


Sales agent 


(,eneral Vlills, Ine 


Special Commodities Dis 


Vlinvre ipolis, Minn. 


“Oil-Soluble-Vitamin Headquarters” 


Copyright 1942 by General Mills 


, Inc 
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| growers share the corn farmer’s opp 
tion to anything the government mig \t 


L 


do to break any grain price, but as 
from that they had no particular reas» 
for opposing the program. As it is, t 
wheat producer can take the gove: 
ment loan of $1.14 for his crop a: 
if he needs feed at home, turn arou 
and buy government feed wheat at & 

a bushel. 

Cotton growers and their congr 

men, on the other hand, have a spec: 
and lively interest in the livestock fe: 
market; as producers of cottonseed mc 
and cake they naturally oppose che: 
feed wheat. 
e Fight for Higher Loans—Probably of 
greater significance in the long run, hoy 
ever, was this week’s reoae between 
advocates and opponents of 100% par- 
ity loans on major farm products. Again 
wheat, source of major politico-farm 
headaches for years, was the focal point 
of argument. 

The Bankhead bill, providing for gov- 
ernment loans at full parity for cotton, 
corn, wheat, rice, tobacco, and peanuts, 
and was supported on the premise that 
parity prices for farm products are the 
federal ideal, and that present govern- 
ment loans of 85% of parity, plus farm 
parity payments to AAA-cooperating 
American farmers, already established 
a rough approximation of 100% loans. 

Of the three major staples, cotton 
parity at the latest calculation (June 15) 
was 18.85¢ a pound against an actual 
market of 18.26¢. Corn and wheat pari- 
ties, however, were 97.6¢ and $1.34 a 
bushel, while actual markets were only 
81.9¢ and 95.7¢. The prospect of what 
would happen if the CCC, already 
sweating freely under 85% loan wheat, 
had to take over all the rest of the 
crop on 100% loans, the vision of a long 
procession of farmers ever after pro- 
ducing for the government instead of 
for destroyed markets, horrified many a 
congressman and stimulated strong lan- 
gauge. 
© Cost-of-Living Threat—At June 15 
figures, a government loan policy of 
100% would mean lending wheat grow- 
ers 39¢ a bushel over the market and 
corn growers 16¢, a liberality that could 
hardly be stopped at just a few crops. 
Lurking behind such a move would be 
the inherent threat of a higher general 
food cost, adding to other possible 
breaches of the cost-of-living ceiling and 
suggesting in turn higher and higher 
parity prices. 

Last time the 100%-of-parity plan 
came up, it was defeated on the theory 
that prices would move between 85% 
and 110%, averaging about 100%. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, when 
the proposal was first up for discussion, 
on Monday of this week, gave prompt 
evidence that it would be one of the 
major casualties of a high loan by clos- 
ing with all grain prices showing a 
sharp decline. 


i 
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The “Squeeze” at Work 


The following letter from the presi- 
dent of a pork-packing business explains 
itself: 

Significant changes are being made in the 
food markets of the country. In fact, very 
radical changes have appeared; a condition 
brought about by rulings and/or price ceil- 
ings issues by Mr. Henderson which brought 
substantial inequalities. 

It was to be expected that many dif- 
ferent types of business would be hurt to 
some extent, as no rules or laws could be 
set down that would not benefit some and 
hurt others. We are pork-packers and, 
therefore, chiefly concerned with rules, reg- 
ulations and price ceilings affecting our in- 
dustry. ‘There are several hundred _pork- 
packers in the country, large as well as 
small, who are facing ruin on account of 
the method of applying ceiling prices in 
the pork and beef slaughtering industry. 

* * * 

All of the trouble caused to processors 
(slaughterers), meat wholesalers, jobbers, 
and retailers results from the rulings of 
O.P.A. ‘The Administrator placed a ceiling 
on dressed hogs and beef, and fresh pork 
and beef cuts. But no mandatory authority 
was given to the Administrator to place a 
ceiling on livestock except that the Act pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Agriculture or 
the Administrator jointly may put a ceiling 
on livestock when prices for livestock reach 
or exceed 110% of parity. Livestock has 
risen in price until it is now and has been 
for some weeks considerably above parity. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has taken no 
steps or issued no order, and neither has 
the Administrator, Mr. Henderson, applied 
any ceilings on livestock. 

Prices on fresh pork cuts were frozen at 
approximately 124¢ a pound, live weight, 
Chicago basis. Live hog prices have risen 
to above 14¢ a pound, live weight, Chicago 
basis, and have been steady for weeks at 
around 14¢ to 144¢ a pound. A_ pork 
packer, large or small, cannot pay 144¢ a 
pound for hogs and be forced to sell those 
hogs for 124¢ without a heavy loss, es- 
pecially so since the history of the packing 
industry, as shown by large packers’ results 
over a period of years, indicates a profit of 
less than 4¢ a pound. 

The above illustration indicates that there 
is a loss of 14¢ a pound, below the normal 
margin of 4¢ a pound for the entire in- 
dustry. There have been in the past few 
weeks several packing plants closed, such 
as Knuckles Company, Pueblo, Colo., and 
John Geblin Company, at Baltimore, Md., 
and others, for the reason that they could 
not exist under the orders issued by Mr. 
Henderson. F 

* * * 
_ Packing companies of all sizes and types, 
jobbers, wholesalers, chain stores, and inde- 
pendent dealers are taking tremendous losses 
in the meat department of their business 
for the simple reason that neither Mr. Wick- 
ard nor Mr. Henderson have seen fit to put 
a ceiling on livestock or adjust retail ceilings 
m an equitable manner as prescribed in the 
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Act. The question is, “Why do not 


Messrs. Wickard and Henderson apply a | 


ceiling on livestock and restrain the live 
stock raiser as well as the processor and 
distributor?” The only plausible answer is 
that their action is political and that they 


are under the domination of a small group | 
of Senators headed by Messrs Bankhead | 


and Gillette, who have opposed the Presi- 
dent in his published desire to have every- 
one on an even or equitable basis. 

x x * 

From newspaper reports it was the so- 
called farm bloc that had incorporated in 
the Act discretionary authority to Messrs. 
Wickard and Henderson. The Act is in- 
terpreted to read that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministrator may place ceilings on agri- 
cultural products when they reach 110% 
of parity. The Act should have been man- 


datory, reading in effect that they shall | 


or must freeze prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts when such products had reached 110% 
of parity. 

And so with the present administration 
of the Act, many firms who have been in 
business for years are finding it impossible 
to continue and more will follow unless a 
remedy is applied. The Act prescribes a 
method of relief by a legal petition to Mr. 
Henderson and in case he does not give 
relief, then the matter must proceed to a 
new Court of Appeals and finally to the 
Supreme Court. It will take several weeks 
mie ah a final decision could be had from 
the Supreme Court. In the meantime, losses 
pile up. The other avenue of escape, and 
this avenue is even suggested by O.P.A. 
officials, is to have Congress remedy the 
Act, but here again one would be up 
against the determined, unreasonable _atti- 
tude of the farm bloc, and it would per 
haps take months to get any relief through 
this channel, if at all. 

In the meantime, evidence is at hand 
that some processors, retailers, wholesalers, 


and jobbers are refusing to purchase fresh- | 
merchandise and sell it over the counters | 


at less than what they paid for it. In other 
words, the administration of this law is 
tempting business to violate the rulings in 
order to exist. Most of those engaged in 
the meat business are making a sincere ef 
fort to live up to the unreasonable rulings 
and workings of the law and unless relief 
is given they will die virtuously and a mar- 
tyr to the law even though it has been 
unjustly made and capriciously administered. 


Epitaph 


In a public square in Charleston, | 


West Va., stands an equestrian statue of 
the late senator from that State, Henry 
Gassaway Davis. On its base is carved 
this epitaph: 
“Worked as if he were to live forever, 
lived as if he were to die tomorrow.” 
And as I read it I found myself won- 


dering how any man could possibly wish | 
to have anything more said of him. For | 


that just about seems to cover it—all. 


Profitable Conference 


Wartime demands for speed and eff 
ciency have caused many an executiv: 
confer with his printer regarding str 
lining of business stationery. Re 
been more efficient, attractive an 
tive letterheads, envelopes, invoices, state 
ments and forms, 


By developing a plan for ai! office print 
ing, the printer has given it greater « 
tinuity and uniformity. And, in many in 
stances, he has reduced costs by com 
bining “runs” of the various units, 


Planning Equipment 

Best printer for you to call in to sur 
vey and analyze your stationery needs 
one equipped with the Nekoosa Bo 
Plan Book. Spend a few minutes goins 
through this book with your printer a 
you will quickly see the value of develop 
ing a coordinated plan for all your bu 
ness stationery. 


Your printer will gladly develop such 
a “blue print” without charge or obliga 
tion. He will also suggest an inventory 


system which will simplify reordering 


PRINTER SHOws How 
Delivers Better Stationery for 
Same or Less Mone) 


<@ As to Paper. Your printer will includ 
paper suggestions with his plans. He will 
recommend Nekoosa Bond, the pape! 
that’s “Pre-Tested from the Start.” H: 
knows it has every quality to deliver per 
fect performance both in your office 

his press room. He will tell 

about it when he submits your busine 
stationery plan. Call him today. 


Contrary to popular opinion, there is n 
paper shortage. Ilere at Nekoosa-Edward 
we are giving the government every bit 
paper and paper products it asks, yet fil 
ing all normal orders for NEKOOSA 


BUSINESS PAPERS. 


IT PAYS TO Pa ae 


YOUR PRP 


tetoora Coud 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 


W.C. | TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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THE TREND 


AMERICA TRIES GEOPOLITICS 


Last week’s announcement that no commercial ex- 
port shipments may be loaded for Latin America after 
Aug. 15 without the approval of the Board of Economic 
Warfare shook the foreign trade community into a full 
realization that its business has virtually become a gov- 
ernment monopoly. Latin America, after all, is the last 
big market in which the individual trader has been 
allowed some freedom of action. All of the rest have 
been largely taken over by lend-lease business, or closed 
by Axis occupation and the blockade. 


@ The transition has been made so subtly—first with the 
widely-accepted embargoes against aggressor nations, 
then with cash-and-carry delivery limitations, and finally 
with export licensing and shipping priorities—that there 
has been little delaying criticism and small realization, 
outside the trade, just how far it has carried us. 

And yet, because this startling trend probably cannot 
be avoided in time of allout war and because Washing- 
ton is deliberately utilizing it to push an embryonic pro- 
gram of geopolitics for this hemisphere, it is worth inves- 
tigating both for its immediate effects on our export busi- 
ness and for the possible longterm repercussions on our 
commercial habits. 

The loss of Singapore cut off this country’s entire nor- 
mal supply of rubber and tin, and made deep cuts into 
its usual receipts from abroad of chrome, tungsten, an- 
timony, spices, vegetable oils, and hemp. 

For some of these—rubber, hemp, and spices—there 
was no other organized source of supply large enough to 
meet even a small part of the American demand. For 
others—tin, chrome, tungsten, and antimony—there were 
other suppliers, though they could meet only a fraction 
of our swollen wartime needs unless they greatly increased 
their production. 


© Throwing to the winds old theories that rubber cannot 
be raised economically in Brazil because of the scarcity 
of cheap labor, that Bolivian tin can be smelted effec- 
tively only in conjunction with Malayan ore, and that 
vegetable oil producers can’t be grown satisfactorily in 
the American tropics, though they thrive under similar 
conditions in southeastern Asia, Washington has set out 
to build supply sources near home for as many as possible 
of the raw materials it can no longer get from traditional 
sources. 

And to do this in a hurry, officials—following a plan 
conceived by Milo Perkins and backed by Vice-President 
Wallace and Nelson Rockefeller’s Inter-American Affairs 
Office—have begun to place long-term contracts, at speci- 
fied prices, for products that are most desperately needed. 

A five-year agreement to buy Bolivian tin ore, signed 
nearly two years ago, set the pattern. Rubber came into 
the picture a little later when Washington helped finance 
experimental stations in several countries and aided in 


the development of plantations in a number of Carib. 
bean and Central American republics. 

But the deals that are being made now are the ones 
that are setting a foreign trade pattern which will extend 
far beyond the war. A special BEW Mission has just 
returned to Washington with its report on fibers which 
Latin America can supply to make up for the loss of such 
a Staple as Manila hemp. Geological missions are scour- 
ing Brazil and the Pacific Coast countries for new sup. 
plies of tungsten, mica, antimony, manganese, and 
chrome. Bolivia is being offered a higher price for tin 
ore in order to up the output and special food missions 
are studying the possibilities for dehydrating bananas 
for shipment in a minimum of space. 

Milo Perkins has made it plain that he believes that 
long-term contracts to buy these commodities are neces- 
sary to (1) assure the expansion of productiou is 
necessary if even a part of this country’s huge necuy 
met, and (2) provide Latin America with the ass ‘rance 
that the purchase program will not suddenly be od 
before expansion costs are written off. Only the 
pessimists believe that the five- to ten-year 
written now, will not outlast the war. 


e The complete control of all foreign trade that i~ 
Aug. 15 ostensibly is designed to make the most efiicieut 
use of our shrinking volume of shipping tonnage that cau 
be spared for the Latin American trade. But it is obvious 
now to those who are familiar with current plannig in | 
Washington that other purposes will be served. ‘:xports 
and imports are going to move according to a compre- 
hensive hemisphere economic and defense pla 

Exports will not be confined to non-essentials. Where 
necessary to strengthen hemisphere defenses they will 
include machinery for steel mills, ordnance plants we 
equipment to enlarge metal refineries. 

And imports will not stick to the old pattera 
bananas, sugar, and cocoa. These will be partialk . = 4 
by orders for new kinds of vegetable oil and fibers, and 
for tungsten, chrome, and mica from new suppl 


© Whatever the outcome of this war, it has already con- 
vinced some of the most dynamic leaders in this country 
that, for our own security, it is necessary for us to assume 
the responsibility for building this hemisphere into a 
strong economic bloc. The fact that much of the region 
from the Rio Grande to the southern end of Brazil is 
tropical, and therefore complementary to our temperate 
zone economy, simplifies the task. 

Business leaders cannot afford to overlook this growing 
Washington interest in the new science of geopolitics. It 
is already shaping policies which will carry on long after 
the war, and will affect more than merely our foreign 
trade planning. 

The Editors of Business Week 
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